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For the Companion. 
CAPTAIN JACK. 

Christmas-tide! 

As we repeat the words, how many pictures 
start up, and in how many varying colors! Old 
days that are gone; old faces that will not come 
again; old greetings that now only echo in our 
ears; old blessings, old sadnesses—and still, above 
sorrow and separation, to most of us, thank God! 
there will rise also something of the old true 
Christmas joy for the child that is born, for the 
Babe at Bethlehem. 

But, helped to this as we are by sacred associa- 
tions and hallowed home influences, does much 
thought ever trouble us for those who have none of 
these to assist them? For those at sea, for instance? 
And yet, sometimes—but I can only tell you now 
of once. 

Picture to yourselves, then, as well as you can, 
a wild wintry sea, along whose great breadth of 
tossing waters there is only one small vessel in 
sight. This solitary craft was carrying fish from 
Newfoundland to Bristol. She was an old, 
clumsy, unseaworthy vessel, whose owners had 
determined to try her for this one voyage more. 

Her crew consisted of her captain, six men and 
a boy; and according to present appearances, as 
the wind, though high, was in her favor, if she did 
not previously go to the bottom, she would arrive 
at Bristol in about three days’ time, or the day 
after Christmas. 

The crew were a rough and reckless set, and 
the captain was even worse than his men. 

Like others of his class he had gone to sea 
when a mere boy, had fallen into bad company, 
and had but too well all his life through carried 
out the lessons he had then learned. 

He was brave enough,—had faced death often, 
and We the character of a clever seaman. Had 
he not been a brave man, he would not have 
been in command of the Western Wave at this 
moment, for he knew as well or better than any 
one, what she could do and what she could not do. 
Captain Jack was not the man to ery off from the 
decision of his vessel’s owners, and so far all had 
gone well on the voyage. 

Besides the men who composed the crew, there 
was a boy, whose name was Tim Scott, who had 
been shipped at the last moment from another 
vessel, Captain Jack having found that he needed 
another hand. 

The boy was a thick-built, heavy-faced, not 
very attractive-looking lad. He had been pretty 
well kept to not only his own work, but to that of 
the other men, during the voyage, and treated to 
a liberal allowance of blows and oaths, but he 
bore them stolidly and without complaint. 

On the night of the day in question, the night, 
in fact, before Christmas Eve, Captain Jack was 
standing at the head of the rough companion 
ladder, preparing to turn in for a few hours, and 
had left his mate and a couple of men in charge 
of the vessel. 

‘*The wind’s slackening still,’? he remarked to 
his mate. 

“Ay, ay, sir; it seems to be blowing out,” re- 
plied the mate. 

“Shouldn’t wonder if it played us another of 
its dirty tricks, and left us out here whistling for 
it, when we ought to be in port;’’ and having 
growled out this last remark,‘the captain went 
heavily down the ladder. 

It had been dark enough on deck, but it was 
darker below, and Captain Jack stumbled across 
one or two impediments, at which he swore, as 
usual. 

By the help of a little dim oil-lamp, however, 
he found his berth, and was about to tumble into 
it, when he paused, arrested by loud laughter 
from behind the rough partition which separated 
his room and berths from that occupied by the 
crew. 

“You snivellin’ Inbber, what d’ye mean by 
gettin’ on yer knees there?” 

“Blest if I could think what game he were 
after!’’ 

‘Was it ver mammy as made ye promise?” 

A roar of laughter followed. 

The noise irritated Captain Jack, and he shouted 
savagely to the men, hut without effect; for what 
with the sound of the waves, the creaking of the 
old vessel, and their own uproarious voices, his 
shouts were not heard. 

He angrily made his way to the crew’s cabin, 
and prepared to fall fou! of the offenders, 

Evidently the object of the laughter was the 





boy, Tim Scott. Two of the men were near him, 
and at the very moment the captain entered, the 
third, who was lying in a dark corner, flung a 
heavy boot, which missed the boy’s head by an 
inch. 

‘What's all this noise?’’ said the captain, sav- 
agely. 


‘Never mind, skipper,” one of them said, in a 


| The next day the captain took no notice of Tim 
| whatever. ‘Towards evening, Will Flanders, the 
man whose sympathies had been stirred, called 
him roughly to do some work, close at hand, and 
while he was stooping over said, in the same 
tone,— 
“You got about enough last night for one voy- 
age, young chap, I reckon, and you'd better mind 
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CAPTAIN JACK. 


surly tone. ‘‘We’re giving this here youngster a 
lesson in manners.”’ 

‘‘What’s he been doin’?”’ 

“Saying his prayers,” said another, bursting 
intoa laugh. ‘That don’t altogether agree with 
the Western Wave, do it, skipper?” 

Captain Jack’s face darkened. ‘‘We don’t find 
quarters for saints here, you young fool,’ he 
growled. “If you’re caught at it again, I'll 
rope’s-end ye. D’ye hear?” 

The men’s fun, if brutal, was less alarming 
than Captain Jack’s manner. Even in the dim 
light he could see the boy’s face change, and his 
eyes give him a glance of fear. 

“I mean what I says,” he said, grimly, and 
this time he laid a heavy hand on the boy’s shoul- 
der. ‘‘D’ye hear?” 

No answer. 

““D’ye hear, I say? Will ye do it again? 
Yes or no? I'll have it out of you one way.” 

“Yes, then,’’ said the boy, doggedly. 

So unexpected and daring an avowal raised 
Captain Jack’s anger to something for which 
savage is the only word. He leaped upon him 
like a wild beast. For your sake and my own I 
would rather not attempt to describe his cruelty. 
Let it alone. God saw it, and He saw also a poor, 
ignorant boy who could have told you very little 
indeed about martyrs, yet who surely was walk- 
ing in the same painful path, and winning some- 
thing of their blessing. 

When it was over at last, and he was left to 
crawl to his dark corner, all battered and bruised, 
the boy was too much hurt to sleep. 

One man among that wild crew was touched 
by what he had seen. The boy’s resolution had 
aroused thoughts which had not been stirred for 
years. If he had not been ashamed, he would 
have liked to have asked the lad why he had 
done it. 

What he would have heard would not have 
been much more than this, that Tim had been 
kicked about in the world a good deal, and one 
man had shown him almost the only kindness he 
ever remembered. 

This man was a mission clergyman in Liverpool, 
and he had told the boy of Christ and of His love 
to men, and had made him promise that he would 
never lie down at night without a prayer. 

Up to this time the boy’s praying had escaped 
observation, and on that night in his dark corner 
he had hoped to be unnoticed, 


what the skipper says, for he’ll maul you agin if 
you go against ’n.” 

Tim did not answer. 

‘Well, you're a fool if you don’t heed me,” 
Will said, going away. 

That night the boy knelt down again. There 
were three men below, but they all closed their 
eyes and pretended to be asleep when the captain 
came forward and asked them if that young lub- 
ber had obeyed his orders. Then they grumbled 
and said they didn’t know. Then he asked Tim 
himself. 

“Tf he’s a scrap of sense in him, he’ll say no,” 
thought Will. 

But he heard him say yes. The brutal treat- 
ment of the previous night had been bad; what 
he received at this time was worse. 

Once a man started forward to interfere, but 
was met with a blow which sent him sulkily 
back. 

It was over at last—not too soon—and there 
was the darkness, and the creaking, and the boy’s 
breath coming in short gasping sobs, and that was 
all. 

‘The sooner I can get paid off the better,”’ 
Flanders to the mate the next morning. “I can’t 
bide with that brute. And unless you look out, 
there’ll be murder in the ship before we get into 
port.” 

‘‘He’ll have something else to think about for 
a bit,” the mate answered, looking anxiously at 
the sky; ‘“‘here’s the wind freshening again, and 
chopping about in a bad way. I don’t like the 
look of things.” 

Before evening the wind was blowing half a 
gale from the northwest, with every prospect of 
the other half being on them by morning, and 
the Western Wave was displaying two bad habits 
which were not new to her crew,—a great aptitude 
for shipping water, and a hesitation in answering 
to her helm. 

Captain Jack well sustained his character for 
seamanship. He went below more than once to 
see what was the condition of the hold. His last 
visit caused him some alarm, and he was not 
long on deck before he went down the ladder 
again. 

Somehow he missed his footing. A fall and a 
groan followed, and on going to see what was 
the matter, the sailors fonnd Captain Jack lying 
in the hold with a broken leg doubled under 
him. 


said 











What rough surgery the mate could do was 
done for the injured man, and then the mate was 
forced to go again upon deck to look after the ves- 
sel, ordering Tim to stay with the captain. 

It was a terrible night. Captain Jack spent it 
either in unconsciousness or in a torment of pain 
which forced Timo forget his own treatment. 
The boy could dofhut little, and that awkwardly, 
to alleviate the grony of the sufferer; but he did 
his best whenfle might have done his worst, and 
sometimes hf found the captain staring at him 
with a woyflering sort of look which seemed to 
him veryftrange. 

The vg sel shipped water alarmingly. The fire 
in the Jitle stove had long been out. Tim could 
hear Fouts amid the hurly-burly of wind and 
, and the creaking of the straining timbers, 
very now and then a man ran up or down 
is way to or from @he hold. 
yhen, after a night that seemed endless, the 
wrning light broke, Tim longed to go on deck 
and find out what condition they were in, but 
dared not leave the captain, who was asking each 
moment for water, water. 

Presently the captain began to talk. If he 
could but get up, he said,—and he tried, but half- 
fainted with pain. There wasn’t a man, he 
groaned, that could sail the ship; they would all 
be at the bottom before night; and he had got to 
die there like a rat ina trap. The man who had 
never feared before shivered as if in an ague, and 
looked piteously at Tim, who could not help him. 

‘What day is it?” he asked, faintly. 

Tim began to think. “It is Christmas Day,” 
he said at last, remembering. 

Christmas Day. Did the name bring back old 
times, years ago, when he had not fallen away, 
as he had now, from all thatswas good? 

Captain Jack stopped complaining, and looked 
at Tim. 

“T mind Christmas when I was a little lad,” he 
said. “I said my prayers then—and I was a brute 
to beat you as I did. The Lord forgive me!” 
And then he shut his eyes. 

It was chiefly fear, no doubt, which brought 
out this speech, but who shall say that it was not 
something more hopeful than fear which might 
have crept into his heart, with Tim’s nursing and 
the mention of Christmas Day? 
not say that it was not so. 

He was so still for a little while then, that Tim 
ventured to steal out for a minute; whereupon 
somebody ran across him and nearly knocked 
the breath out of his body. 

‘‘How’s the old man?”’ the sailor said quickly. 
“But it aint no odds, for it’s all up with us, 
There!’ as a dull, grating shock made the vessel 
quiver allover. ‘‘She’s on the rocks. 
say your prayers now, Tim, 
please.” 

He was gone again, and Tim, dreadfully fright- 
ened, scrambled on deck. 

Will Flanders had been about right when he 
said that it was all up with them. . There was the 
wild sea, and there, blurred by rain and mist, 
was the coast, lined with black rocks. 

Seeing their danger, the crew had tried to push 
the vessel into a little harbor that was protected 
by a point of the cliff, but in the attempt to get 
her there, she had struck. The sailors were run- 
ning about, shouting, and one pushed the boy 
roughly aside, with an oath. 

Tim remembered the one who was helpless be- 
low, and ran down again as fast as his stiff limbs 
would allow. Captain Jack was calling for him 
ina paroxysm of pain. The great drops stood on 
the man’s face as he heard Tim’s account. 

“If only I was up there!’’ he cried, piteously, 
‘An’ it’s Christmas Day, and I meant to live bet- 
ter, I did!” 

Suddenly, a couple of the men plunged down 
the ladder. Though it was almost a hopeless at- 
tempt, there was a bare possibility of getting a 
boat to shore, and they had come to carry up 
the captain, who clung to them, and called them 
his deliverers. 

The others were already getting out the boat. 
‘What did you bring he for?’ one of them said, 
pointing to the captain. ‘‘Who cares for he?” 

“There'll be room,” said Will Flanders, gruffly. 
But he whispered uneasily to the mate to be in 
the boat with the first, and to see they did not 
shove off. 

Two of the men swore savagely that they were 
over-weighted; but another held on to the rope 
with the mate; and on board the vessel there 















I, for one, dare 


You may 
as much as you 











were left only the 
and Tim. 
*Where's the boy?’ gasped 
Will began his work of difficult 
‘Jump in, Tim!” eried Will. 
“Not he,” said a man. 
If he tries it, I'll drop him overboard!” 
yelled Will. 


“Jump in, Tsay!” 


3ut there was not a man on his side, not even 


the mate. 

‘We shall swamp the boat as it is,’’ he said, 
protestingly. 

“Put we down! put me down!’ Captain Jack 
waa saying, breathing hard, and forcing Flanders 
to do what he told him by lying like a log. ‘Put 
the boy in. I'll—Ill stay here with the Western 
Wave—an’ it’s Christmas Day, boys, don’t for- 
get.’”’ 

Only Will heard these words. He looked im- 
ploringly at the captain, but the men in the boat 
were growing desperate, and indeed, each mo- 
ment’s delay Will caught the 
boy by the collar of his jacket, dropped him into 
the boat, and springing in himself, in another in- 
stant they were pulling with all their might, and 
the Western Ware lay behind them, grinding on 
the rocks, with one man on board her waiting for 
death. 

Tim had been too much bewildered and fright- 
ened to understand clearly what was going on, 
having done what he was told todo, mechanically, 
and from sheer force of habit. If they had left 
him behind, he would have submitted without a 
struggle. 

As it was, his heart gave a great leap when he 
found himself, he hardly knew how, in the boat. 
He was a dull boy, and it is probable that the 
usage had not the sort to 
quicken his senses, for what had passed did not 
come home to him until he looked round and saw 
that the captain was not there, and then back- 
wards to where the Western Wave was swaying 
Then he 


wis dangerous. 


he received was of 


heavily and settling lower in the water. 
sprang up. 

“Why, the skipper’s out there by hisself!’’ he 
cried, pointing. 

One of the men struck fiercely at him. ‘Bide 
still, you young fool!” he growled. “I'll fetch ye 
overboard if you try that there game again. D'ye 
want to swamp us? oy 

Tim looked despairingly at the other faces. 
They were set hard; there was not one among 
them which gave him the least answer of hope. 
One and all, they were thinking of their own 
lives and the desperate chance they ran of ever 
reaching shore in the cranky, ill-conditioned, over- 
crowded boat. 

So fierce a surf tossed them about, that it did 
not seem as if they were making way at all, and 
what with the fog, the driving rain, and the slow- 
ness of daylight to make itself felt on those long- 
est nights of all the year, they could only dimly 
make out the form of the cliffs, which stood up- 
right and grim. ready to dash them into eternity. 

The old boat was taking in so much water that 


sale out the water, you dog! 


two men besides Tim were on their knees, bal- 
ing it out with caps, hands, what they could find. 
Sut the light was strengthening, and one of the 
crew who knew the place, knew that if they conld 
weather a point of land, there was a fishing harbor 
the other side, and in that was safety. And the 
had hidden the land from them 
was gathering around the Western Wave. They 
were still further away from her by this time. 

The captain, who had dragged himself painfully 
to the side from which he could see them, and 
who watched them as eagerly as they had avoided 
looking at him, saw that well enough. He saw 
the point also, and judging well of their chances 
of safety, knew that when once they got round 
it, he would be left quite alone, alone with the 
waters and death, and with that God whom 
through his life he had scoffed at. Once or twice, 
in an agony which was not all physical pain, he 
put his hand to his mouth and shouted across the 
waters to the men who had left him alone. 

Shonted? — it was but a feeble hoarse cry, 
which the wind swept into its own uproar, He 
saw Tim's movement, knew that the boy was 
looking towards him, and even that little sign 
brought him a touch of comfort. 


dimness which 


They were further away now. He knew what 
must probably happen. He was not misled by 
any false hopes. The Western Wave might not 
hold together till assistance came. It would be a 
wonder if the boat reached the shore; but he was 
sure it would. He had a feeling as if God—yes, 
God—would not let the boy drown, after all. 
Some of the men, perhaps, but not Tim—not on 
Christmas Day. 

Christmas Day—what did it mean? What had 
he to do with it? 

Yesterday he would have said. nothing; to-day, 
somehow or other, it seemed as if it were not so 
far away, so absolutely separated from him. That 
little spark which had crept into his soul had 
It 
frightened and yet warmed Captain Jack, help- 
lessly waiting for death out among those tossing 
waters. 

He cried, “Will! Tim!’ No answer? Hark! 

No, it is nothing, or only the sweep of the wind; 
the gurgle of the rising water; his own groans, 
perhaps, joined to those of the poor old ship. 

Hark again! 


surely a strange and incomprehensible power. 


inz into clearness, the sound of happy bells! 


Captain Jack, as 
y. 


“There daint room. 


There comes from the distant 
shore, muftled by the mist, vet now and then ris- 


jus if it came from thence. 


“O God, forgive, forgive!”’ 

A few hours afterwards, when the wind and 
sea had a little moderated, a boat, manned by 
four men and a boy, made its way with some dif- 
ficulty out of the little harbor and round the 
point. One of the men was Will Flanders, and 
the boy was Tim. 

The Western Wave had held together, and they 
found Captain Jack senseless upon the deck. They 
took him carefully in their arms; but conscious- 
ness did not return for many an hour. Arrived 
safely on the shore, the injured man found eare- 
ful nursing, but the exposure of the night proved 
fatal, and with many a blessing upon Tim, in 
brief time he passed away, with the prayer of 
penitent upon his lips. 

And so Tim’s faithfulness received a reward 
in this life—and its fruition awaits him in the 
life to come. 


Then his lips moved. 


a 
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LIFE’S BREVITY. 
The more we live, more brief appear 
Our life’s succeeding stages; 
| A day to childhood seems a year, 
} And years like passing ages, 
Heaven gives our years of fading strength 
Indemnifying fleetness; 
And those of youth, a seeming length, 
Proportionate to their sweetness, 
CAMPBELL, 
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For the Companion. 
HIS MOTHER. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 
“And you say she was handsome, too?’’ said 
Thomas O’Rourke’s little wife, looking up into 
his face with her confiding blue eyes. 

“Ay, a splendid specimen of a woman, as I re- 
member her, rnd I’ve heard the old folks tell that 
when she was young she was reckoned the comeli- 
est girl in Tipperary. She was sought after by 
high and low; they say that even the bailey was 
sweet on her once, but she sent him away with a 
flea in his ear.” 

“And served him right,’’ said Thomas’s wife, 
warmly, though why the poor bailey deserved 
such treatment she might have found it difficult 
to explain, seeing that she had never heard of 
him before. 

“You see she had her eye on father, Mattie, 
and nobody else stood any chance at all.” 

“Of course not,”’ said Mattie; “how should 
they? Your father was just such another as you, 
I suppose.” 

“He was far better looking 
always said.” 

“There might be two minds about that,’ said 
Mattie, ‘‘but he was strong and wise and good 
like you, and had your way of bending every- 
thing to his will.’’ 

Thomas, like some others of his sex, was so ac- 
customed to the adoration of his wife that he 
took it quite as a matter of course, and in the 
present instance merely replied,— 

“Well, father was a bit wild, and that’s the 
truth about it, Mattie. Mother liked him none 
the worse for it, because she thought it showed 
him a lad of spirit; but it made trouble for her 
after. Folks said how he was only sowing his 
wild oats, but wild oats don’t bring in a profita- 
ble harvest, as a general thing.” 


than I, so mother 


“T dare say he gave it all up when he was mar- 
ried and had a family,”’ said Mattie. 

“Well, no, he didn’t; mother thought he would, 
but, as a rule, if a fellow won't stop drinking for 
his sweetheart, he won't for his wife, and he 
didn’t; he grew worse and worse. That, you see, 
made it bad for mother. She had everything to 
look to, outside and in, but she could hoe her row 
with any man in the county, let alone her having 
eight children to see to.”’ 

‘And she brought them up well; I can testify 
to that,’’ said Mattie. 

“She did her best, but the odds were against 
her, and the boys were mostly fond of their glass, 
like father. She kept up her courage through it 
all, though; the neighbors used to say that trouble 
slipped off her like water off a duck’s back.”’ 

“Do you know, Thomas, I feel almost afraid to 
meet your mother; she will wonder what you 
wanted of a poor little woman like me.” 

Thomas laughed and said, ‘Never you fear 
about that.’” 

“I'm sure, now, my housekeeping will seem 
ridiculous to her, but she'll show me how to do 
things, won't she?’ 

“Welk Mattie, I don’t suppose mother’s what 
you call a model housekeeper; at least, she wasn’t 
in the old country, whatever she may be in 
America. You see, she hadn't any chance; we 
had nothing but a shanty to live in, and the pigs 
and chickens made about as free with it as we 
did.” 

“But that wasn’t her fault, poor woman,”’ said 
Mattie, ‘and poverty is no disgrace.” 

‘Sometimes it isn’t, and sometimes it is,”’ 
Thomas; “it wasn’t in her case. 


said 
But in spite of 
her disadvantages, mother was a wonderful wo- 
man. Such a presence as she had! I wish you 
could have seen her when the sheriff came and 
ordered us out of our shanty.” 

“And how was that?” 

“You see, everything had gone behindhand, 
and father couldn't pay the rent, so they ordered 
us out, neck and heels. The sheriff laid about 
him with his long staff as if we'd been sheep; 
though he needn't, for none of us made any re- 
sistance. 

“But little Billy was sic 


x, and could only just 
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to him to ‘stir himself, or he’d pull the old pigsty 
about his head;’ and at the same time he aimed 
a blow at him with his staff. 

‘***Touch him if you dare!’ says mother, step- 
ping between the two, ‘but let me tell your hon- 
or you’ll have me to contend with first—the poor 
sick lamb!’ 

** ‘Oh, if he’s sick, that’s another matter,’ says 
the sheriff, and walked out of the shanty as meek 
as you please.” 

“What a brave woman!” said Mattie, admir- 
ingly. ‘‘And where did you all go then?” 

“Oh, we went from one place to another, get- 
ting worse and worse off with every move we 
made, till finally father and mother sailed for 
America with the younger children, and we older 
ones went in different directions to shift for our- 
selves. I, as you know, went to Australia. 

“That was fifteen years ago, and I’ve never 
seen one of my family since. In the meantime 
I've prospered, though it was pretty tough at first. 
Well, after a while, I met you, and you know the 
rest.”” 

“That Ido,” said Mattie. ‘I shall never for- 
| get how you nursed father in his last illness, and 
| afterward took pity on me, a poor friendless or- 
phan.’” 

‘Took pity on myself, you mean,”’ said Thom- 
as, smiling down upon his young wife. 

The foregoing conversation, which took place 
on the deck of a vessel homeward bound for 
America, contains as much of the previous his- 
tory of Thomas O’Rourke and his wife as is need- 
ful to be known. A few days more brought them 
safely into harbor, and as soon 2s possible Thomas 
started in search of the mother from whom he 
had been so long separated, and whose memory 
he had so fondly cherished. 

Years before he had received a letter from a 
young sister by which he learned that the family 
were living in Lowell, and he had heard nothing 
since, but if they had changed their place of 
abode, doubtless there would be some one who 
would remember them, and know where they 
had gone. 

To Lowell he went, therefore, and after much 
search and many inquiries, was directed by a 
policeman to a quarter of the town where a fam- 
ily by name of O’Rourke were living. 

It was an Irish quarter, bailt-up chiefly with 

tenement-houses, from which issued vile odors, 
and in front of which were mingled squalid chil- 
dren, unhappy-looking goats and low-bred curs, 
on terms of the utmost equality. 
Farther on he saw a crowd collected in front of 
a certain house, which at first he thought might 
indicate a funeral, but their shouts and jeers soon 
convinced him that comedy, and not tragedy, had 
drawn them together. 

Although disgusted by all he saw, and _ half- 
minded to turn back, he decided not to do so 
without at least making some inquiries, so he 
asked a man on the outside of the ring if any 
family by name of O'Rourke lived in the neigh- 
borhood. 

“Is’t Biddy O'Rourke ye’re wanting? Sure, 
there she is at her own door this blissed minute. 
Here’s a gintleman asking for Biddy O’Rourke— 
stand back, will ye, and let the gintleman pass.”’ 

*Arrah! and what can a gintleman like him 
want with the likes o’ her?’ he heard one woman 
say to another, and all eyes were fixed wonder- 
ingly upon him, as the crowd opened to the right 
and left to give him a passage. 

A single glance at the woman who was the cen- 
tre of all this ribald mirth convinced him that 
she was no other than her whom he came to seek, 
and that she was in a state of maudlin intoxica- 
tion. 

“Can it be that this is my mother?” he wailed, 
leaning against a railing, and covering his face 
with his hands. 

“His mother! he says she’s his mother,’ 
in a whisper from one to another. 

Then Thomas rallied, and turned to the crowd. 
“Friends,” said he, ‘‘this is my mother, though 
I haven’t seen her since I bade her farewell in 
the old country, fifteen years ago. A splendid 
specimen of a woman she was, and oh, to look at 
her now! 

“T was but a lad then, and took nothing with 
me into the world but my two hands, but I said 
to myself, I'll do well for her sake, and when I 
come back she shall live as she ought to live, and 
this is the thought that was with me all the time, 
and kept me up when I was like to fail. 

“And then I thought I'd give her such a sur- 
prise, and not let her know I was coming. You 
see, friends, don’t you? But still she’s my 
mother. You'll leave us alone now, I’m sure.” 

Without a word these men and women, so 
boisterous a moment ago, turned and went away, 
some sobbing, all tearful, or ifa word was spoken, 
it was only, “His mother! his mother!’’ 

And she, meantime, had been gazing at her 
son—in a bewildered way at first—at last with a 
gleam of recognition, and then she wrung her 
hands, and uttered loud lamentations, till, by 
coixing and gentle force, her son succeeded in 
getting her inside the house, and upon the bed, 
where sleep soon ended the disgracefu! scene. 

She awoke in her right mind, and to a perfect 
realization of the situation. She said she had 
come to America expecting to roll in her carriage, 
and had been disappointed. Her husband went 
| from bad to worse, “‘and if I joined the ould man 


went 





in a social glass now and then, small blame, say 
I, for what had I else to comfort me? 

“And thin he died, and the childer was away, 
and I drinked the harder jist to drown my sor- 
rows. 

“But it’s all over now, Thomas, and I'l! sign 
the pledge this blissid day; faith, I wi!l, and keep 
it, too.” 

Before the season was over, Thomas had a 
pleasant home of his own in a quiet country 
town. When everything was settled, he took a 
journey, and returned bringing with him a fine- 
looking woman of middle age, well-dressed, and 
quiet in her manners. 

“This is mother, Mattie,’’ said he; and then 
aside, ‘‘She has had a hard time; please ask no 
questions; at least, not now.’’ 

And Mattie did not, then nor ever; and how 
much she suspected, or how much Mrs. O’ Rourke 
coniided to her of her history, her husband did 
not know. 

—— -— +o - 
For the Companion. 
A FATAL CHOICE. 

“Mary, did you know that you were beautiful?” 

“I know that lam utterly discouraged,” said the 
young girl. ‘I know that I am hungry, and there is 
nothing to eat.’”’ 

“There is something to eat; see here. While you 
were gone I went down to market, and bought a 
whole basket full.” 

“But where did you get the money?” 

“Oh, that’s nothing; never mind now, we shall 
have one good meal, that’s certain, if we never have 
another.” 

“But where did you get the money?” 

“I got it honestly. I—sold—something,” said the 
girl desperately; ‘now hold your tongue, and sit 
down. Did you ever taste anything so delicious?” 

They were pretty girls, both of them, and orphans: 
One was far lovelier than the other, though not so 
showy and audacious as her pink and white com- 
panion, whose name was Lulu Grant. 

“Only fancy how nice it would be never to have to 
work!’ sighed Lulu, as she sipped her tea. 

“My only anxiety is for plenty of work,’ said 
Mary; “I can’t bear to be idle.” 

“There you and I differ, my dear, and it’s strange, 
too, for you are by all odds the handsomest.” 

“What in the world has that to do with it, Lulu? 
Why are you all the time harping upon good looks? 
I'm very glad that Iam just as Iam; I please myself, 
and other people, too, I suppose, but I don’t set 
such a great store by it.” 

“That’s where you are very foolish. Don’t you 
ever want to wear silks and satins and lovely things? 
A diamond ring, for instance, a watch with a love of 
a gold chain, and” —— 

“What do you mean?” cried Mary. “I never heard 
you talk so before. We are poor, uneducated girls. 
What do we want of jewelry and silks and satins?” 

“Yes, I grant you, poor and uneducated in a sense, 
bnt quite as able to be genteel and make a dash as the 
best of them. How many, I wonder, who ride in 
their carriages, would like to be as pretty as Iam or 
as handsome as you are? What's the use of being 
old fogies? I’m tired of it. I’m going in for style, 
now.” 

Mary sat and looked helplessly at her companion. 
Horrible fancies assailed her. 

“Why, Lu!” she suddenly exclaimed, “you've got 
your ring.” 

“Of course I’ve got my ring; why, what did you 
think?” 

“I thought of course you'd sold it.” 

“Why, no, silly; what do you think I could get for 
that bit of old gold? Besides, it was mother’s ring,” 
—a spasm went over her face as she said this. “But 
come, I mustn’t sit here; I'm going to the theatre 
to-night, and I’ve got to buy me a bit of lace anil 
some ribbons.” 

“Theatre! lace! ribbons!’ exclaimed Mary, in dis- 
may. 

“Yes, of course. There’s money enough, and for 
two or three good meals besides. You might go with 
us, too, I suppose, if I had only thought.” 

“You're not going with” —— 

“Yes, I am,” laughed Lulu, at Mary’s breathless 
speech. “I’m going with Mr. Hastings. What of 
that? He’sa gentleman.” 

“O Lulu! I'd rather work my hands off, if I were 
you. Oh,don’t go! I have heard ever so many speak 
of it, and it is hurting you, hurting us both. The 
landlady is very indignant.” 

“Oh, she is, is she?’’ retorted Lulu, angrily. “I 
don’t know what she has to say about it, if we pay 
her her rent.” 

“Oh, but you know she takes a motherly interest 
in us”. 

“Fudge! Don’t be silly, Molly. Many a poor girl 
has married a rich man, as you know, and perhaps 
I'll marry him. Who can tell?’ : 

“I can,” said Mary, with spirit. “He is not a good 
man. He is engaged toa girl of his own standing, 
and if you are seen with him, it will do you harm. 
Don’t go, Lulu, dear; for my sake, refuse him.” 

“But I told him I would, and I will. He has been 
too kind. Many atime he has given me money be- 
cause he says he feels a brotherly interest in me. 
And he says the story of his engagement is false, and 
—and I like him. If it had not been for him, you 
would not have had a supper to-night, I can tell 
you.” 

Mary drew back with a shudder. “What did he 
give you the money for?” 

“Well, I don’t mind telling you; because I kissed 
him. He’s an old friend, and where was the harm?” 

Mary stared at her room-mate with pale lips. She 
was utterly horror-struck. 

“Will nothing I say do any good?” she almost 
wailed. ‘Lulu, it seems to me you are on the very 
verge of ruin!” , 

“Thank you, I can take care of myself,” said the 
girl, airily, and went out to buy her ribbons. 

When she came home late, wearied out, and passed 
the muttering servant who let her in (for the land- 
lady never allowed the girls in her house night-keys; 











she was a good woman, and exercised a motherly su- 
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pervision over whomever came within her sphere, 
friendless and homeless), and entered her room, she 
gazed about her with astonishment. 

There was some change; what was it? In place of 
the two chairs, there was only one; Mary's little 
brown hair trunk, which had done duty for another 
seat, was gone, and the room looked desolate. 

She hurried to the little nook where the bed stood. 
Mary was not there. On the one chest of drawers 
that served for a toilet-stand was a note, on the one 
little table another. Luluread them both. The first 
was from Mary. 


“DEAR LuLu,—I have taken a step which I have 
for some time had in contemplation. Mrs. Burke 
[the landlady] has for some time wanted another girl 
in the kitchen, and as I can get nothing else to do, I 
have concluded to accept the situation, and so earn 
an honest living. 

“So I have removed my things, as you will see, 
to a small single room in the attic. Dear Lulu, you 
know how much I love you, but I’m afraid you 
are doing wrong. If you are, you will regret it to 
your dyingday. I cannot remain with you to receive 
any more favors that come from money you have re- 
ceived at the price, I am afraid, of your good name. 
I must work to support myself honestly, and so, as I 
cannot find anything else to do, I have accepted this 
situation until I can do better. O my dear Lulu, I 
beg of you to give up the acquaintance of Mr. Hastings. 
You can soon find some good place in a store, or at 
our trade, where you can earn a living; and God will 
bless you if you try to do right. Mary.” 

There was a second note on the table that came 
from her landlady. 


“Miss LULU GRANT,—I must ask you to vacate the 
room you now have as soon as possible. My reason 
is that I cannot have my house frequented by such a 
man as you went to the theatre with to-night. Very 
respectfully,” ete. 

Lulu tore both notes up in a passion, then, throw- 
ing herself on the bed, wept bitterly. All that night 
she passed the hours in alternate self-reproaches and 
defiant determination. 

Morning found her quiet and resolved. She had 
decided, and the enemy of souls was triumphant. 

Mary never saw her again, till, heartbroken, she 
looked upon the face of a corpse, ten years after- 
ward, in the ward of a parish hospital. ALMA. 


For the Companion. 


A YEAR IN URUGUAY. 
LETTER No. 4. 
Hunting Adventures. 

I did not know till I came here that there were os- 
triches in Uruguay. It was, therefore, with some sur- 
prise, after I had been at the poesta about a week, 
that I one forenoon heard Liz, the gaucho boy, who 
used to watch the sheep from a seat he had rigged 
on the poesta roof, cry out, “Un viejo avestru gallo 
corro las ovejas, senor!” (There’s an old cock-ostrich 
racing the sheep, sir!) 

“Go bola him!” shouted M—. 

Down came Liz in high glee, got his bolas, went 
hurriedly to the corral, saddled his horse, and set off 
at a gallop across the camp. 

The bolas, or boliadores (the word means balls), are 
three round stones, or balls of iron or lead. They 
are each encased in cowhide, and have each a thong 
attached to them that is about two feet long. The 
three thongs are knotted strongly together at their 
ends. The bolasare used for throwing at the legs of 
ostriches or cattle, and even runaway horses. « 

To throw the bolas, one of the balls is taken in the 
hand, and with the other two is swung three or four 
times round the head, and then is launched at the crea- 
ture’s legs as the animal runs. The balls spread out 
as they whirl through the air, and striking the os- 
trich’s or the bullock’s legs, wind round them, trip- 
ping the animal up and sending it headlong to the 
ground. 

Liz was gone two or three hours, and then came 
back with a very tired horse. He brought both the 
ostrich’s “drumsticks,”’ that is to say, its legs unjoint- 
ed at the hip. These weighed fifteen or twenty 
pounds each. 

In his poncho, he had also a bundle of the large 
black-tipped feathers, for which he expected to get 
after the rate of forty vintin, or about seventy-five 
cents, per pound. We had one of the legs cooked 
that afternoon, and the flesh seemed to me as agreea- 
ble as that of lamb. Ostrich legs are very commonly 
eaten here. 

And since then, during the year, I have had a good 
deal of sport in ostrich-hunting. 


Captured. 


Over across the Yi from our place, there is a great 
deal of unoccupied waste land; and after the water 
had got so low in the river that we could ford it on 
horseback, we used to go over to this unoccupied 
tract, hunting, once or twice every week. Three or 
four, and fronrthat number up to eight or ten, rheas, 
as the English settlers called the ostriches, would 
generally be seen in some little dry hollow, grub- 
bing sociably together. 

When chased, they would sometimes run in a flock, 
but would generally separate. I once saw Liz trip 
up and catch two, at one throw of his bolas, out of 
three which were running neck and neck twenty or 
thirty yards ahead of his horse. 

They are as tall as a man. At least, the cock-os- 
triches are; and these latter are somewhat darker 
colored than the hens. The cocks stand near a 
hand’s breadth taller, and have a bigger head than 
the hens. They have even less tail than a guinea-hen, 
however, and in color are grayish, with some black 
markings on the back, almost white underneath; and 
unlike the African ostrich, have their necks well 
feathered. 

These birds are sometimes called emus ; but they are 
not emus, ti.ough allied to the same family, the emu 
being a native of Australia. It is from the feathers 
of the rhea that our best feather-dusters are made. 

The first real run I ever made after an ostrich was 
one breezy but warm morning in December, with 
Liz and the younger of the two cooks, who very often 
went out hunting with us. 

We had been riding two or three miles, and started 
the ostrich from a vinal thicket, where it stood pick- 
ing some small red berries off the low thorn-bushes. 
It gave a gruff little squawk of surprise, and ran 
aside through the grass, though we could plainly see 
its head and neck. 


“Es gallo!” said Liz. (It is a male!) 

‘Ride for him!” Cook shouted. 

Our horses were fresh, and a most spirited race 
began ina moment. Away we went through the tall 
reed-grass up to the horse's sides for a mile, and 
gained a little. Then came thistles. 

We had the advantage here, for the horses being 
heavier, broke more easily through the stalks than 
the ostrich. We got within eight or ten rods. Then 
came an arroyo, or muddy creek. 

Here we floundered in the puddles up to the girths, 
and the rhea got ahead of us. From the arroyo, he 





steered off for some bare, dry hills, a mile or more 
away. 

There he caught the full force of the wind; and the 
instant he felt it, he put up one wing in a most clever 
way, asasail, and ran off obliquely along the crest 
of the hillocks. 

We were riding at a dead run, but when the old 
fellow raised his sail, we were nowhere. He slid 
away from us so rapidly as in a few moments to put 
a thousand yards between us. 

But just then an Indian appeared on a little buck- | 
skin horse from away out beyond the monte. When | 
the Indian saw the ostrich, he put spurs to his buck- | 
skin and headed him off, trying to lasso the bird, on 
his own account, probably. | 

But he couldn’t get near enough, for the ostrich 

tacked, and ran back towards us, then veered off | 
from the hillocks and ran across a sandy tract, rais- | 
ing such a dust that we could scarcely see him. | 
If it had not been for the Indian, the ostrich would 
have got away; but after the native had turned him | 
from his course, we were able to approach again, | 
and on the sandy stretch came within 
fifty yards of him. 
The Indian had joined the hunt, and 
had unslung his bolas, without saying, 
“By your leave.” But his little buck- 
skin was not a match for our horses. 
Before we had crossed the sand-flat 
into the pajas grass again, 
him.” 


we * lost 


Through the 
tuft-grass we 
now went at a 
rattling pace 
for a long way, 
but could not 
gain a yard on 
the ostrich, 
who had set- 
tled into a 
steady, swift 
run. Not far 
in the distance, 
we saw a belt 
of thistles, and 
that gave us hope of soon running him down. 
“We'll have him now!” screamed Cook. 
At length we went crashing through the cardon 
up to the horses’ heads, but had not gone a hundred 
yards when Cook came to sad grief. His horse ran 
into a great yellow soft ants’ nest. It was three or 
four feet high, and he was pitched over his horse’s 
head into the thistles. 

But Liz and I got through, and saw the rhea mak- 
ing for a dense growth of flags, where there seemed 
to be mud and some water. The ostrich was plainly 
in distress; his wings hung, and his bill was open. 
“Aha! he is dead beat!” cried Liz. 

Our horses were pretty nearly “dead beat,” too. 
But before the ostrich reached the flags, we were so 
close to him that Liz was on the point of throwing 
his bolas, when the bird suddenly tacked, ran through 
the reeds, and ran splashing out to the middle of a 
muddy pool. 

There he stood in water and mud nearly up to his 
body. We jumped off our horses and surrounded 
the pool,—if two can be said to surround a pool,—for 
Cook had not yet come up. 

The mud-hole was twenty or thirty yards wide, and 
the rhea had planted himself in the very centre of it. 
Liz got his lasso, and wading in through the mud, 
lassoed him, and we soon hauled him ashore. I want- 
ed to take him alive, but that was impossible. 

This one’s plumage was very good. Liz plucked 
him and got a half-condor’s worth of feathers (about 
four dollars and twenty-five cents), as he estimated it. 

Liz had a laughable way of ‘“still-hunting” these 
“rheas,’’ in which he one day gave me a lesson. We 
had crossed over the river for a chase after them, but 
it came out excessively hot, and we did not feel so 
much inclined for racing as we had felt when we 
left home. 

After walking our horses for a mile or so along the 
edges of the monte, I espied five “rheas” near a 
patch of tuna stalks (native aloes), half a mile or 
more out from the timber. But there were thorn 
thickets of chanar a little to the left of them. 

We hitched our horses in the shade, and then went 
on foot towards the birds, taking one bolas and keep- 
ing in cover of the chanar bushes, till we had got up 
within a hundred yards or nearer. 

“Estese quieto”’ (Keep quiet now), said Liz; ‘and 
come close after me.” 


A Funny Movement. 


He then got upon his hands and knees and began 
creeping in through the chanar; and I followed his 
example. Getting through this, we peeped out and 
could see the ostriches “quutering”’ about the tunas, 
pecking the thick soft leaves. 

“Watch me and keep where you are,” Liz whis- 
pered. 

Then, crawling out of the bushes, he began to roll 
over, lying at full length on the ground. The ostriches 
saw him, and at first walked away as if a little fright- 
ened. Liz then remained perfectly still, for a min- 
ute or two, on his face. After a moment or two, he 
slowly raised one foot and let it fall, then he raised 
the other, and continued these movements for some 
time. 

The rheas stood ata distance, craning their long 
necks and “peeking’”’ at him. For my own part, I 
was so amused that I could with difficulty keep from 
shouting with laughter. 

Liz kept up his odd motions, varying them now and 
then by sticking up one hand and twinkling his fin- 
gers. What the rheas thought of him is, of course, a 
















men in natural history. Anyway their curiosity 
seemed greatly excited. 

First one, then another, of them would take a step 
nearer to the strangely acting object, sticking out 
their necks and holding their heads in all sorts of 
conical positions. At length they came within a 
few yards, and stood there, glancing at each other, 
then at the mysterious “flounder.” 

At this point I very rudely broke the spell by dash- 
ing out and slinging my bolas at the legs of the near- 
est; Liz at once leaped to his feet and bolad another 
before it could scud out of reach. We secured both 
birds, and thought we had done well. 

But while Liz had been rolling on the ground, 
something—a spider, probably—had bitten him on 
the ankle. Before we reached home his ankle was 
much swollen, and the next morning the place that 
had been bitten was puffed out in a large white sac, 
as large as an apple, which finally discharged fully a 
gill of water. 

The natives here use ostrich eggs for food, and the 
settlers frequently eat them in omelet, or bvil and 
chop them up with salad. The natives generally 
roast them in hot ashes, wrapping them in green 
leaves. 

Liz and I often cooked them in this way, when out 
hunting; and with a little salt, if one is hungry, they 
can be eaten with relish perhaps, though they have 
a slightly ‘“‘meaty”’ taste which I never quite liked. 

When the nesting season came on, Liz would often 
take a sack of raw-hide and go off to pick up rhea’s 
eggs; for the shells are so hard thata bag full of them 
may be brought in, on a horse, without more danger of 
its contents being injured than if they were turnips. 

Querables (a 
kind of crow) 
are said to 
break them by 
pecking with 
stones held in 
their beaks. 
The egg is be- 
| tween five and 
six inches long, 
by three and a 
half to four in 
width. It weighs 
about a pound 
and a half; and 
the empty shell 
will hold the 
contents of a 
dozen commo 
hen’s eggs. 


which they fre- 
quent; for the 
hen ostrich 
very careless 
about her eggs. 
The nest 
merely a shal- 
low hole, hol- 
lowed out in 
the dry earth, or 
sand, in some 
sheltered spot; 
and even when 


is 


is 


a bird has a 
; 3 ; nest, she fre- 
HUNTING THE OSTRICH. quently drops 


her eggs some- 
where else. 

Many of the hens seem to have no nests, but lay 
their eggs in any nests they chance to find in their 
wanderings. The owners of these nests obligingly 
take charge of all eggs thus contributed. I once 
found a nest which had thirty-one eggs in it, and 
there were four or five rolling about near by. 

The eggs, when fresh, are of a rich, creamy yellow 
color; nearly straw color, in fact; but they soon 
bleach out when left lyingin thesun. Thatis the way 
we used to decide whether they were new or old; if 
much whitened out, they were certain to be old. 

It is the cock-ostrich, and not the hen, which sits 
on the eggs. This seemed very odd to me at first; 
but the peons all said that the hen-ostrich does not 
hatch the eggs; and they affirm, too, that it is the 
male which makes the nest, and afterwards rolls in 
with his bill all stray eggs lying about, till he gets 
what he deems a sufficient number, and then he be- 
gins sitting on them. 

Indeed, I know from my own observation, that it 
is the male that sits; and a long bout of it he has, 
too. Just how long, I cannot say; but I one day 
found a nest in a damp, mucky place, among a clump 
of tortoras, that the cock was already sitting on. 

I saw him jump up and scurry away as I approachad 
the flags. There were seventeen eggs, and they were 
warm. I remembered the day of the month, and I 
visited the nest once a week after that till the forty- 
third day, when I found that some of the chicks, had 
left the shells and had gone. How long the bird had 
been sitting when I found him, of course [I cannot 
say, but I am positive that he sat more than forty 
days. 

The backs of ostriches are so near the color of the 
ground and the dry herbage, at the time when they 
sit on their nests, that one may ride past, and indeed 
almost ride over, a nest without noticing the biped 
on it; commonly, so long as the old bird sees that 
you do not see him, he will remain motionless, even 
if you pass within a yard of him. 

Not always, however, for the worst tumble I ever 
got, was from riding upon an old cock-rhea, when he 
was squatting on his nest upon a little dry knoll. I 
was at full gallop after two hens, when all at once 
this old fellow rose up from his sitting posture not 
twenty feet ahead of my horse, with his wings 
ruffled, and gave a loud hiss. The horse darted aside, 
and I struck the ground as if I had weighed a ton. 

It was a hard fall. For some moments I was so 
stunned that I could not get on my feet. When I did 
get up, the ostrich had walked off ; and I had to con- 
tent myself with what now seems the very foolish re- 








mystery. Per! aps they took him for some new speci- 


venge of smashing his thirteen eggs for him. 


At another time, while on foot in some very broken, 
craggy ground, I saw an ostrich sitting close under a 
cardon cactus. He kept his eye fixed on mine, till I 
had cowe within six or eight paces of him, then he 
snddenly rose in a great huff and stood his ground 
with a deep Hoo-00-00-00! snapping his bill like a 
whip. 

I bolad him handsomely, in his tracks. Seizing 
him by the neck, I was about to give it a twist, when 
happening to glance into his nest, I saw a little chick’s 
head sticking out through the shell of one egg. 

It seemed too bad to deprive the little things of so 
good a father. So I unwound the bolas off his legs 
and let him get up. He ran off a hundred yards or 
farther, and then stood looking at me,as if he had 
never dreamed there was so soft-hearted a milksop 
in Uruguay. Liz was not with me that day. 

When hard run, the hens will often hide in the 
grass; and even if you are within plain sight when 
they disappear, it is very difficult to find them; for 
they will dodge into any little nook or hole, and lie 
wonderfully snug. 


-——<«@>——___— 


For the Companion. 


A VISIT TO THE CHINESE IN 
BOSTON. 


The number of Chinese in our large cities is in- 
creasing every year. The number in Boston is large, 
and as they are most of them in laundries, their 
signs are to be seen on very many of our most fre- 
quented streets. Their oriental faces and odd ways 
always excite curiosity. Let us look into their man- 
ner of life. 

The arrangement of the Chinese laundries is much 
the same. Two rooms, one back of the other, ordi- 
narily make up the apartments used. 
into which visitors do not go, is invariably 
and hot. 
tre—like a fiery furnace—around which flatirons are 
ranged, while over it clothes are hung to dry. 

In this room, or in a small one leading from it, are 
the bunks where the workmen sleep. 
cooking is dene. 

The iropfing benches take up the whole of the 
front, afd nearly one side of the outer room. Over 
oth is tacked, which reaches nearly to the 
Under them is a convenient place to put 
gs out of sight. 
found, on my visits, the men variously employed, 
Jsually they were ironing. In one laundry a talka- 
tive Chinaman was peeling pears, and another was 
clearing away the table after the forenoon meal, 

The talkative oriental offered us some pears, and 
told us something about Chinese fruits, getting a 
book with Chinese characters and English definitions 
which his ‘‘cousin sent,” or else his cousin was going 
to send,—the matter was somewhat obscure. 

“Do you have pears in China?” 

“ Pears?” with a simple air and the questioning in- 
flection common to Chinese English, “Oh, pears, 
so big,” shaping with his hands a mammoth invisible 
pear. “Big, weigh eight, ten pounds.” 
coarse in grain and flavor, so he said. 

“Not much good—oh, not much.” 

“Peaches? he like not much. 
China.” 

To tell us that we have no mangoes or guavas, he 
said, ‘“Mango—English none, Guava—English no 
more—Chinese large.” “Oranges?” “China have 
many;” that is, many kinds, and he undertook to tell 
the difference between the prices in the two coun- 
tries. 

“Ten Chinese, English one cent;” referring to a 
copper coin of their currency which looks like one of 
our old-fashioned cents with a big hole in it, ten of 
which are equal in value to one of our cents. 

Something was said about salt, and he was asked if 
they had it. 

“Too much salt in China,”’ he said; “in rice eat no 
salt. In cake put just little salt—not much—no 
more;” and he darted off, and came back with a 
brown cake like a round bun, and a long carving 
knife, with which he divided it in halves, offering 
one to each of us. 

We declined eating it then, with a mental determi- 
nation never to taste it. Like all Chinese things it 
was queer. It had a stamp decorated with crimson, 
like a seal, on the outside. Within it seemed of the 
nature of a mince pie, a shell of crust filled witha 
hash of nuts, sweetmeats, blocks of pork and jelly 
spiced, apparently very rich and very miscellaneous, 
The cakes are made to keep a year, and the “new 
man, jes’ come,”’ seemed to have brought a generous 
supply. 

“Eat Monday,” said our entertainer, “eat holy 
day.” That being one of their holy days, they par- 
take of these compounds of pastry, which are sacred. 
We thanked him, and he thanked us, saying ‘or- 
deer,” which being interpreted meant, he said, “‘man- 
n-n-ny thanks!” 

The Chinese are frugal. Their food is generally 
chickens, which they buy alive—they are so afraid of 
not getting them fresh—and rice. Their national 
dish—rice—is cooked by steaming it in a sieve, so 
that when done, instead of being in a mass, or mess, 
as with us, every kernel remains whole. 

A set of sieves, for the various articles, fit one into 
the other, and they are set over a vessel of boiling 
water, the top one covered with a lid so that all the 
flavor is kept in, and the process is a great saving of 
heat as well as nourishment. 
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dark 


A cylinder-shaped stove stands in the cen- 


Here, too, the 
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Have peaches in 


Their meals are at about half-past nine in the morn- 
ing and half-past four in the afternoon. Whether 
they eat earlier in the morning it is not easy to ascer- 
tain. At any time of the day may be seen a large 
brown teapot somewhere in the room, and perMaps 
two or three cups and saucers, showing that they have 
been refreshing themselves with their favorite bever- 
age. 

One morning we found a table set out with dishes; 
that is, bowls and cups. A large bow] or two for the 
rice or cut-up chicken occupied the centre, with a pair 
of chop-sticks beside it. Other small bowls holding 
about half a pint were placed for each person. 

Their manner of eating was ludicrous. Each 
Chinaman sata foot back from the table, and held 
his bow] almost up to his chin with one hand. With 
chop-sticks — kwai-tzi, or nimble lads—dexterously 





managed in the other, he took up his food as witha 
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pair of tongs. They even picked up morsels that | 
would go between the tines of a fork. 

These important implements are of various 
materials and forms, some round like a pen-hold- | 
er, and others flat and tapering. They are about | 
eight or ten inches long, made of ivory, bamboo, 
or of some nice wood carefully polished, and a 
case is provided 
for them in which 





The writing-desks were not much larger, and 
contained besides the pens (or brushes, which 
they really are) the curious receptacle in which 
their ink is kept ready for use, shaped like a sar- 
dine-box, and the compound seemed thick as 
blacking. 

The best of their ink is made of lamp-black, 
produced by burning a 
choice kind of oi] undera 





they can be kept 
from injury. 

Red is the uni- i, 
versal color for the 
curtains and pla- 
cards of the Chi- 
nese. ‘Their sacks 
are blue; though 
while at work they 





usually wear 
white. 
In ironing, all 
the smaller arti- GSTS 


cles seemed to be 
ironed first, then 
put up in paper 
and strung on pins 
over the ironing- 
board. They dampen the clothes by taking water 
in the mouth and throwing it in a fine spray 
over them, then twisting them, instead of fold- 
ing, as is the usual method. 


SPRINKLING. 










covering, from which the 
sooty gathering is re- 
moved, mixed with a lit- 
tle glue, which makes a 
paste of it; it is 
then moulded into 
eakes or stick 
sometime 
fumed an 
and then 
for use on a gall 


marble slays ; 
One of thé men 


had been writing 
- letters which lay 
* before him, direct- 
ed in those mar- 


vellous red and 
black characters 
mn which we have 


always been ac- 
customed to see on Chinese articles, and the 


A little stand near by had something on it} package of rice paper, from which he had taken 


which looked like pumice-stone, but when we | 
asked what it was, we received for answer, ‘‘Pol- 
ish ’em.”’ 

In some of the shops were Chinese paintings, in 
the shape of long, narrow strips, with rollers like 
maps, adorned with birds and flowers, and other 
scenes where human figures were depicted. One 
of the men, talking about his country women and 
what they wear on their heads, said,— 

“Women in China wear no such thing,”” mean- | 
ing a bonnet; ‘wear some flower, and wear China 
thing. China young Jady wear such there,”’ 
pointing to some flowers in a vase; by which he 
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meant the fine artificial flowers made of the same 
pith from which what is called “rice-paper’”’ is 
manufactured at insignificant prices. 

Even skilled embroiderers in China are not 
much better paid, for the cost of embroidering a 
pair of ladies’ shoes, which takes ten days, is not 
more than five shillings, besides food, the cost of 
which is trivial; and the designers of the lovely 
patterns for robes do not receive much higher 
compensation. 

It is because the price of labor is so low at 
home that Chinamen come to our shores. They 
leave their families behind, have a cheap passage, 
live economically, acquire what is to them a 
small fortune, and then many of them go back. 

A few told us that business was getting dull 
“this time year; but one said he had ‘much 
do,”’ because “Chan Yu gone;” and another said, 
“Same me—Chin Ke 
not here this week.”’ 

One bright boy said he : 
“learning ironing, like \ 
Melica — have father in 
China — not mother — 
write father once month 
—sometimes half year.” 

Generally they 
to be thriving, and 
it is understood that 
they lay up money. 

In several of the 
laundries we found 
the proprietor mak- 
ing up his accounts, 
with his table of 
counters before 
him; like the half of 
a backgammon- 
board divided 
lengthwise, and 
crossed by rods, on 
which he slid the wooden counters back and | 
forth to reckon. 

He tried to explain the mode of reckoning to 
us, but all we understood was that there were | 
eleven rods with two on each, and the same num- | 
her with five, twenty-two and fifty-five of them. 
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his sheets, was close at hand. 
AMANDA B. HARRIs. 


THE NATIONAL SINKING FUND. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is now buying 
every week, in the New York market, at least 
one million dollars’ worth of the bonds of the 
United States, for the sinking fund. Sometimes 
his purchases amount to several million. Web- 


ster defines a sinking fund to be ‘‘n sum of money 
set apart, usually at fixed intervals, to the re- 
demption of the debts of a Government or of 
corporation,” 


AUNDRY. 


The idea of a sinking fund may perhaps be 
made more clear by enlarging the definition. If 
a Government owes a debt, it may by investing 
each year the sum of six dollars and seventy-three 
cents for every hundred dollars of the debt, at six 
per cent. interest, pay the whole debt in ten 
years. Of course, this is because the interest is 
compounded, The Government draws interest 
upon interest. Those of our readers who enjoy 
arithmetic can easily prove the calculation. 

Now if, instead of investing the sum in other 
securities which will draw interest, the Govern- 
ment uses the amountin buying up its own bonds, 
it secures the same result, provided the bonds 
ean be bought at par. Our Government cannot 
get its bonds at par, but there are no other secu- 
rities which it could properly buy for the sinking 
fund: so it is forced to take$%hem and pay a pre- 


miuff upon them. 
establishment of a 
sinkgmg fund by a Gov- 
, erngent is always re- 


das a wise act by 
ns who invest in the 
s, because it is an 
assurance that the debt 
is to be paid. It is alsoa 
judicious act because 
it spreads the pay- 
ment over many 
years, and so makes 
it easier. 

The law establish- 
ing our national sink- 
ing fund was passed 
almost at the same 
time as the debt be- 
gan to be created, in 
February, 1862. It 
was then enacted that 
a part of the gold re- 
ceived for customs duties should be set apart 
each year for the purchase of one per cent. of 
the entire debt of the United States, and for in- 
terest upon that part of the debt already pur- 
chased. Notwithstanding this virtuous act of the 
Government at that early day, not a dollar was 





applied to the sinking fund during the war, nor 
until four years after the war had closed. 

The first purchase of bonds for the fund was 
made in 1869, when about ten million dollars in 
currency were devoted to that purpose. For four 
years thereafter, about thirty millions a year 
were applied to the fund. Between 1873 and 
3, the amount used for this purpose was very 
ar, but much smaller. From 1877 to 1879, 
mount was almost nothing. In the year 
June 30, 1879, only eighteen thousand five 












king fund. 

The cause of this practical discontinuance of 
he sinking fund is well known. The revenues 
of the Government were so small that there was 
nothing to devote to the payment of the debt. 
Since business has revived, the receipts from cus- 
toms have grown enormously, and there is now a 
surplus to be applied to the fund. The surplus 
is outgrowing all the calculations made by Secre- 
tary Sherman, even so short a time ago as the 
beginning of December. 

In his annual report at that time, he thought 
he might spare twenty-four millions of dollars for 
the sinking fund. Up to the second week in 
March, he had ‘already bought more than thirty 
millions’ worth; and he has a standing offer to 
buy one million a week, which sum he usually 
exceeds. 

For the Companion. 
THE HOURS. 
Once amid sleep I saw the twelve sweet Hours 
Go lightly along, gay sisters, hand in hand, 
Some with gold flexuous hair and faces bland, 
Some dusky as night and wearing stars like flowers. 
“Ah, lovely!” I murmured ,. .. but the secret powers 
Of slumber, issuing an occult command, 
Changed these fair wanderers to a mournful band, 

That moved with sorrowing brows, through leafless 

bowers, 

Then vaguely across my dream a voice was borne... . 

“The forms you first beheld, so merry of mien, 
Look thus to eyes that hope’s warm radiance cheers! 

While they that walk funcreal and forlorn, 

Though still the same, by. differing pant hg seen == 
Thrgugh shadow of anguish and cold mist of tears! 

5 EDGAR FAWCETT. 
—————___+@r—- ——— 
ELECTION OF M. P.’S. 

Ageneral election in England differs in many 
resy@cts from an election in the United States, 
In Zch country, the manner of choosing its rep- 

ntatives is characteristic of the people. Here 

le system is a very simple one. Members of a 
party in a locality meet in a caucus, and choose 
delegates to a Convention; and that Convention 
selects the candidates for the office to be filled, 
whether it be that of President, Governor, or 
member of Congress. 

On the appointed day of election, the voters go 
to the polls, cast their ballots, and that is the end 
of it. 

In Englana, the different political parties hold 
neither caucuses nor conventions. Members of 
-arliament are chosen to represent two sorts of 
constituencies. Each English county is entitled 
to two or three members; and besides the coun- 
ties, the cities, towns, and many of the villages— 
which are known, in general, as “boroughs’’— 
have their members. 

The candidates of the parties are selected in 
various ways. In some places a body of men 
calls ‘‘the Five Hundred,” or ‘‘the Two Hun- 
dred,”’ as the case may be, comprised of the lead- 
ing members of the party, to select its standard- 
bearers. 

They hold meetings at which the would-be can- 
didates present their claims in person; they lay 
down the political principles to which the candi- 
dates must subscribe; and after deliberating, 
they make the selections for the party. 

This, however, is a recent custom, and is not 
very widely adopted. It comes nearer to our cau- 
cus and Convention system than any other Eng- 
lish method. 

More usually the candidates are chosen by a 
very few of the leading party men of the county 
or borough. They offer themselves as candidates, 
and without any very formal action, are adopt- 
ed. Candidates, too, are often selected for the 
boroughs or counties by the general party leaders 
in London; who are able to get them easily ac- 
cepted by the local chiefs. The London political 
clubs have no small share in saying who shall 
stand as candidates in many of the boroughs. 

It is not seldom the case, moreover, that a man 
is marked out, by special circumstances, as the 
proper candidate of his party. The brothers or 
sons of noblemen, who have influence in the lo- 
cality, often have the preference on this account. 
In a great industrial district, a prominent manu- 
facturer is sometimes clearly designated as a 
proper candidate. A man who has long repre- 
sented a borough in Parliament is supposed to 
have a prior claim upon its favor. 

The actual election of members of Parliament 
is now a much more simple operation than it 
used to be. Formerly, the first proceeding was 
what was called “the public nomination.” Ona 
certain day a wooden booth was erected on an 
open space; the masses of the people gathered in 
front of it; and in it were assembled the chief 
magistrate of the place, the candidates, and their 
friends. 

The candidates were then publicly proposed, 
each by two of their adherents, in laudatory 
speeches; and then the official called for a ‘‘show 
of hands.”’ 

The crowd responded, and the official decided 
that the show of hands was for this or that candi- 
date. Then the friends of the other candidates 





could ‘‘demand a poll;” and the following days 
would be devoted to the voting by the electors of 
the borough, at the various polling places. 

This ‘‘public nomination’ has now been done 
away with. Instead, the candidates and one or 
two friends meet in a room, on the day before 
the actual voting, and are quietly nominated to 
the election officer. On the following day the 
voting goes on at the precincts, as with us; at the 
end of which the result is announced. 

The English have, within recent years, adopted 
the secret ballot as the legal method of voting. 
Formerly, each elector had to announce openly 
for whom he voted. But this was found to give 
scope to intimidation and threat, on the part of 
landlords and ‘‘bosses,’’ and the ballot was 
adopted. 

The English system of ballot, too, is much 
more strict than ours, The voter must go into a 
room by himself, put his ballot in an envelope 
and seal it, and thus deliver it into the box. No 
one knows how he votes, unless he chooses to 
tell. In this way the power of those who have a 
hold upon the humble voter is reduced to noth- 
ing; and every Englishman may vote, without 
fear, for whomsoever he pleases. 





ASSURANCE. 

The Duke of Argyle, who not long since visited in 
Canada his son, the Marquis of Lorne, and the Prin- 
cess Louise, his daughter-in-law and daughter of 
Queen Victoria, is chief of the great clan Campbell, 
and can boast of a lineage as ancient and more hon- 
orable in character than that of the Guelphs, the rul- 
ing family of England. In spite of this fact, the 
Marquis, it is said, has been made to feel sharply the 
disparity of rank, by snubs from his royal brothers- 
in-law, who were opposed to his marriage with the 
Princess Louise, 

Apropos to this, a story is told of the visit of one 
of the royal princes—the Duke of Edinboro’—to this 
country. While in Washington, at a state dinner, 
some supercilious remark which he made gave of- 
fence, by its ill-taste, to the lady who sat at his side,a 
woman noted for her beauty and wit. 

Presently the approaching marriage of the Princess 
Louise was spoken of, and Mrs. S——, turning to the 
Prince, said with the apparent naivete of a child. 

‘Tam a member, by the mother’s side, of the clan 
Campbell, and so is Senator H——;” glancing ata 
gentleman on the other side of the table; adding 
gravely, “Oh, your Highness can assure her Majesty 
that so far as the American branch is coneerned, her 
daughter is marrying into a very suitable family.” 

The prince fairly gasped for breath, utterly at a 
loss for a reply, and a covert smile of amusement 
passed round the table, while Mrs, S—— calmly went 
on with her dinner. 

A similar story of American “bounce” is told in 
relation to the Russian Grand Duke Alexis. While 
passing through the streets of New York, which were 
gaily decorated in his honor, he looked inquiringly 
at a magnificent building draped with a peculiar 
flag. 

“I do not recognize the colors,” he said. 
the embassy of a foreign power?” 

‘sIt represents a power stronger in this country 
than that of any king or czar in his dominions,” said 
his companion. “It is the office of a daily news- 
paper.” 

Americans were long noted in Europe for their ex- 
aggerated habit of boasting, but they are fast learn- 
ing more self-respect and better manners. Just asan 
individual or nation really deserves respect, are they 
less likely to arrogantly assert their claims to it. 

—— --—~+or 
EVERY-DAY HEROISM. 

One of the Life-Saving Stations on the California 
coast has been officially named the “Maggy Geddes.” 
A little girl of that name in San Antonio, aged nine 
years, seeing a playmate fall into a mill-race, leaped 
in and with great skill and coolness, and after a des- 
perate struggle, succeeded in swimming with her 
ashore. 

Another little girl, a year younger, in one of our 
New England towns, sprang into the river a few 
weeks ago, and rescued her baby brother from drown- 
ing, carrying him in her arms through the swift cur- 
rent, which reached her chin. 

Now it was a graceful act of recognition to real 
heroism for the Government to give the name of 
little Maggy Geddes to a Life-Saving Station, and it 
is right that these little heroines should be held up as 
examples of unselfish devotion to other girls and boys; 
always provided that the right lesson is drawn from 
their story. 

Not many men, and very few children, ever have 
the chance to save another life at the risk of their 
own. Such supreme opportunities come but seldom. 
But every child should remember that just as much 
unselfishness, devotion and cool presence of mind 
can be shown in the little incessant matters of every 
day as go to make up some one great heroic deed. 

In God's eye, it is not the size nor the dramatic 
effect of the action which counts, but its motive. 

Many a young girl patiently bearing for years the 
cares of a disorganized household, or the peevishness 
of an invalid parent, or brother or sister; many a 
boy, bringing indomitable cheerfulness and love to 
the help of his tired mother,—is entitled to more ad- 
miration and respeet, and is just as heroic, as if ina 
spasmodic passion of courage they had momentarily 
faced death for those they loved. 

a 
AN AMBIGUOUS WORD. 

Foreigners complain that the ambiguity of certain 
English words perplexes them in their effort to learn 
the language. The Frenchman who, tumbling over- 
board, exclaimed, “I will drown, nobody shall help 
me!” and his fellow-countryman who, asking for “a 
glass,’’ meaning a goblet, was handed a mirror, had 
good cause for being indignant at our eccentric lan- 
guage. 

The Lord Chancellor of England once wittily no- 
ticed another of these ambiguous words. Two law- 
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yers were arguing before him a case in which the 
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limits to certain land was the point to be decided. 
“We lie on this side, my lord,’’ remarked one of 
the counsel. “We lie on that side, my lord,” said 
the other. 
“If you lie on both sides,’’ interposed the chan- 
cellor, “whom am I to believe?’ 





FRENCH DEVOIR, ENGLISH DUTY. 


English writers are fond of asserting that English- 
men fight for duty, whereas the French, having no 
conception of duty, fight for glory—/a gloire, as they 
call it. Mr. Hamerton, himself an Englishman 
and an essayist, as well as an artist, criticises this as- 
sertion as a commonplace of insular self-complacen- 
cy. The English, he says, may be proud of their de- 
votion to duty, but their notion that the thing and 
the word area British monopoly is due to their ig- 
norance and ill-nature. 

The word devoir means duty, and is quite as much 
in use in France as “duty” is in England. In fact, 
the English word “duty” is derived from the past 
participle of the French word devoir. A French 
school-boy calls his work his devoir; an English 
school-boy calls it his task, lesson, or exercise. 

A French priest visited the military hospital at 
Marseilles, then crowded with wounded soldiers from 
the Crimea. Some of the wounds were so terrible as 
to blight the sufferers’ prospects in life. The priest, 
himself an invalid, and conscious of his own rebel- 
lion against his disease, was humiliated before their 
courageous resignation. Again and again, he heard 
from wounded soldiers, and while passing from 
couch to couch: 

“TI have done my duty [devoir]; and now let the 
will of God be done.” 

“That word duty,” said the priest, with a sigh of 
contrition, “is always in their mouths.” 

Another soldier, whom the priest met on a trans- 
port about sailing for the Crimea, said to him, “What 
luck to have a fine sail for nothing.” 

In a moment or two, the French carelessness, 
which often covers more serious thoughts, was aban- 
doned, and the man added, in a tone of great ear- 
nestness,— 

“Every one to his duty [devoir], Monsieur l’ Abbe!” 

Doubtless, the French are vain, and love to see la 
gloire in their military bulletins. But where is the 
nation that is not vain? Certainly the United States 
cannot cast the first stone at French vanity! 

The French, again and again, have fought for an 
idea. Anda nation that does that may justly claim 
that it heeds what Wordsworth calls in his ode to 
Duty, the “Stern Daughter of the Voice of God.” 





RUSSIAN STUDENTS. 

College students in Russia are among the discon- 
tented classes, and lately some of them have been 
sending all over the country a little tract explaining 
what is the cause of their discontent. 

They say that the Government forces them to spend 
most of their time in learning the ancient languages 
and philosophy, while their preference is to study the 
sciences and the practical arts. They say, also, that 
there is no system of bodily exercise in the schools, 
and the students, by leading a too sedentary life, lose 
their strength, both of mind and body. 

They demand the liberty to learn the exact sciences, 
instead of being drilled forever in the dreams of Plato. 
They ask for the means of taking proper exercise, and 
that girls may have a reasonable chance for the im- 
provement of their minds. They write of these things 
with an earnestness bordering upon passion. 

“Country,” they cry, “you sleep, while disgusting 
vampires suck your blood, and the strength of life is 
little by little leaving you! You will soon bea de- 
composing corpse like the Roman Empire of the past, 
or like Turkey of to-day.” 

There must be something very wrong in Russia to 
cause such wide-spread discontent among the educat- 
ed class, both young and old. The worst charge the 
students bring against the Government is that it now 
forbids them even to make known their wants. They 
cannot hold a meeting; they cannot get an article 
printed in a newspaper; they cannot petition the 
Czar. In their insane passion, they say they can only 
reach him with a revolver. 

~—>—_____—- 
AN OBSTINATE BOY OVERCOME. 

What success a persevering teacher may command, 
even with the hardest cases, is illustrated by an inci- 
dent in the life of Admiral Farragut. When he was 
a lieutenant of the receiving-ship Alert, he established 
a school for the boys, many of whom did not know 
their letters. ° 

One boy refused to learn. When remonstrated 
with, he replied that he had run away from home to 
escape going to school, and that he could not and 
would not learn to read or write. 

“Well,” said Farragut, “it will cost you much less 
to learn your letters than to let them alone. For, if 
you don’t report yourself at the school every day, 
and don’t do your best to learn while there, I will 
punish you till you do.” 

The boy continued obstinate in his refusal, and the 
lieutenant whipped him. He took the whipping 
without crying, and said, with an oath, that he would 
not learn a single letter. For several days whipping 
followed whipping, without subduing the boy’s ob- 
duracy. 

Then the lieutenant, determined not to be beaten 
by a boy of fifteen, tried what ridicule would do. He 
made the boy so ashamed of himself that he took to 
his primer and learned rapidly. In twelve months, 
he read, wrote, and was smart in ciphering. 

Seven or eight years passed away, and Lient. Far- 
tagut had forgotten all about the obstinate boy. But 
one day a well-dressed young man stopped him in 
the street, called him by name, and warmly grasped 
his hand. 

“You don’t recognize me,”’ he said, seeing the lien- 
tenant’s puzzled look; “but I am more indebted to 
you than to any one in this world. Don’t you re- 
member the boy who gave you so much trouble on 
board the Alert ?”’ 

“Oh yes, very well; but I should never have recog- 
nized him in you. I would like to hear your story.” 

“I can tell it in a few words,” said the young man. 
“I left the nayy after a few voyages, ¢nd shipped on 





board of an East Indian. The captain died, and the 
chief mate was taken sick. I wasa good arithmeti- 
cian, thanks to you, and the mate had taught me nav- 
igation; so [ could work the ship’s course. 

“The mate died, but before his death, he called the 
men aft and requested them to obey me as their com- 
mander. I carried the ship into New York, and the 
owners, making me a handsome present, sent me out 
as mate of another ship. As soon as there was a va- 
cancy I was made a captain, and am now in the 
Charleston trade.” 

“Well,” said the lieutenant, “Iam glad to hear of 
your success, and that you profited by the little in- 
struction you received from me, 

“But,” he added, with a smile, “I think you are as 
much indebted to your perverse disposition. You 
were determined not to learn, and I was determined 
that you should. I wasn’t a-going to be beaten by a 
boy of fifteen.” 

———_+—___—__ 
RUSKIN AND GLADSTONE. 

John Ruskin is full of ideas. They are associated, 
chiefly, with art and social progress. Gifted with a 
chivalrous spirit, which prompts him to advocate the 
most kindly mode of action, he is as likely to ex- 
press unpopular as popular opinions. Nor does he 
seem to care whether, in the judgment of the world, 
his theories seem practical or impracticable. 

He has found them, and, therefore, it is duty to 
make them known. They may be received or re- 
jected, but he will cry them aloud, even if he be but 
the voice of one crying in the wilderness, Mr. La- 
bouchere, the editor of the London Truth, tells of a 
conversational tournament between Ruskin and Glad- 
stone, in which the characteristics of the art and so- 
cial critic came out in contrast with those of the 
statesman. The editor writes: 

A friend had once the good fortune to meet both 
Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Gladstone at a country house. 
He lost no time in setting them by the ears—I mean, 
in introducing them to each other; and very curious 
was the conversation to which he had the privilege 
of listening. 

Ruskin propounded all sorts of wild theories, and 
Gladstone gravely demolished them all. The poet 
set up a succession of political ninepins; and the 
statesman, with earnest, simileless face, quietly 
knocked them down. 

Ruskin, slightly nettled, fell back ona little quiet 
chaff, and managed to retreat in good order; for 
Gladstone tried to annihilate the jokes in the same 
way that he would one of Sir Stafford’s arguments— 
and of course came to grief in the attempt. 


4~@> 


FAMOUS BAD SPELLERS. 

A writer in Notes and Queries notices some famous 
men who were bad spellers, as follows: “It must be 
admitted,’ he says, “that Hogarth spelled ill (he 
writes ‘guilt’ for ‘gilt’ in a fac simile I possess), and 
his education had been avowedly neglected. 


‘Nevertheless, instead of cataloguing his lapses, it 
might perhaps have been remembered that many of 
his contemporaries sinned nearly as much, and with 
less justification. 

“Setting aside Her Majesty Queen Anne, Marlbor- 
ough, Peterborough, and others of rank, who may be 
held to be above such trifling considerations as doub- 
ling the consonant, and so forth, I have found errors 
in scholars like Warburton—in Swift, even. 

“In a letter of Dr. Watts, of — memory, ‘the 
heavenly mansions’ is written with a ¢ 


“But I take Reynolds, who, as a painte r, is morea 
case in point. In one letter of his, in Mr. Locker’s 
collection, he writes ‘communicate,’ ‘coffe-house,’ 


‘adiu,’ and *Whales’ (for Wales) twice. 

In his ‘Italian journal’ of 1750, which also belongs 
to Mr. Locker, I find, on hasty examination, ‘trofties,’ 
—. ‘espeacially,’ ‘agreable,’ ‘Rafliel,’ and ‘Raf- 

ele 


“Many of these were no doubt due to mere care- 
lessness. So, too, were some of Hogarth’s, though 
no one seems to have excused him on that head, or to 
have remembered that orthography in the eighteenth 
century was not yet a fine art.” 

- — oe ———— 


MAKING IT HARD TO SWEAR. 

A philosopher once shamed a companion out of his 
profanity by exclaiming, “Pipes and tobacco!’ every 
time he wanted an expletive; and a lady silenced a 
swearer in a railroad car by requesting him to put 
his oaths into Hebrew. To all who are afflicted with 
the habit of profanity, and who are desirous of cur- 
ing themselves of it, the Louisville Courier-Journal 
makes this suggestion: 

The writer recommends, as a beginning, that they 
resolve, and rigidly adhere to the resolution, that 
whenever they feel a disposition to swear they will 

take no other name in vain except that of the Aztec 
god of war, Huitzilopochtli. 

That will give their anger a chance to cool and to 
disappear before they get to the other end of the 
word, and they will not thus be guilty of the sin of a 
complete oath. And if Huitzilopochtli won’t break 
them, then their cases are hopeless. 


+> 
TOOTHSOME FEES. 

In the olden times, when great lawyers were not 80 
abundant in England as they now are, clients resorted 
to ingenious expedients to secure their hearty ser- 
vices. Sir John Maynard, who flourished in the lat- 
ter half of the seventeenth century, once had a client 
come to him with a basket of pippins. Suspecting 
that there was more in this unique retainer than ap- 
peared, the lawyer broke openapippin. It contained 
a gold piece, and so did every apple in the basket. 

“These are golden pippins, indeed!” exclaimed the 
learned counsel. 

The next day came the man on the other side to re- 
tain Sir John, and gave him a roasting pig, stuffed 
with fifty gold pieces. 

“That's good sauce for a pig!” said the lawyer. 
But toothsome as was the dish, he was obliged to de- 
cline it, being already retained on the other side. 


—~@>—____—_- 
THE DISGUSTED QUESTIONER. 
The curiosity which craves to know something 
about everybody and a little about everything is thus 
satirized by the New Haven Register: 


“Do you know anybody that’s buried up in that 
cemetery?” said an elde ‘rly lady to a railroad con- 
ductor, pointing to a resting place for the dead that 
the cars were whizzing past. 

“No, ma’am, I don’t.” 

“How long have you been conductoring on this 
road?” 

“About four years, ma’am.’ 

“Well, if I’d been four years on this road, I’d found 
out suthin’ or other. I sh’d hate to be so ignorant,” 
and an expression of extreme disgust stole over her 
face as she put down her parasol with a thud, 


DR. KENNEDY'S PRAIRIE WEED 


is warranted to cure nearly every Cough, from the worst 
Consumption down to the slightest tickling in the throat. 
This it has done in over six hundred cases under my own 
eyes, It acts first on the stomach, restores the appetite, 
cleanses the blood, quiets the nerves. It stops Bleeding of 
the Lungs and Irritation of the Throat. 
x 

IT CURES ASTHMA 
and Whooping Cough in their worst spasms. I want you 
to know what it will do, because it is unlike any other 
cough medicine in the world. It never upsets the stomach. 
It is a weed of our own land, and not used in any other 
medicine. I have carefully watched its effects on all ages, 


from infancy to old aur: Sold by all druggists at one dol- 
lara bone Made t 


ONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mass, — 


“OLD RELIABLE,” 

There are many reputed remedies for that very prevalent 
disease, Chronic Nasal Catarrh, but none which have 
given general satisfaction and become acknowledged 
standard preparations, except Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy. 
It continues to enjoy an unprecedented popularity. This 
reputation has been earned through the permanent cures 
which it has wrought, having proved itself a specific in the 
worst forms of the disease. In fact, so reliable is it, that 
its former proprietor offered, through all the newspapers 
of the land, a reward of $500 for a case of Catarrh that it 
would not cure, Sold by druggists. 


+. 
Boys Making Money. 
“Dr. C. C, Moore, enclosed find 70 cents balance I owe 
you on 1 doz. ‘Moore's Lozenges;’ also $1 60 for two 
doz. more. Receipt both bills, Everybody bikes them. Send 
=. .—Master E. W. Kidder, Moriah, N.Y.” “I have sold 
the doz. boxes ‘Moore's Lozenges * They are 60 good, 
I must have 2 doz. more right off. Here is the pay for all, 
= 30, They sell fast.—Master Geo, E, Prest, North Pownal, 
Vt.” On receipt of 10 cents (for postage), I send 1 doz. 
*“*Moore’s Lozenges,” to sell, to be paid for when sold. 
Hundreds of boys and girls are at it; each one makes 
ge Every family needs them. See this paper, 
Feb. 12, “Boy or Girl.” 
DR. C. C. MOORE, 
68 Cortlandt Street, - - 








New York. 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Vitalized Phosphates give relief in the insuffi- 
cient bodily or mental growth of children; feed the 
brain and nerves; prevent fretfulness; give quiet | —— 
rest and sleep. An ill-fed brain learns no lessons, 
and is excusable if peevish. F. Crosby,666 6th Ave., 
New York. By Druggists or mail $1. 


FLORENCE 
KNITTING 


SILK. | NonoTUCK SILK CO. 


DON’T FAIL TO TRY 


HOOD’S FRENCH COLOGNE. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


— WOODS FOR BRACKET SAWING 


Planed to following thicknesses: 1-8 3-16 1-4 
Black Walnut, 9 to 18 in. wide, per foot.. 6c 
Ww hite Holly, 8 to 15 in. wide, per foot.. He 
to 7 in. wide, per foot.. 6 10 
For complete price-list, address PALME R, PARKER & 
CO., Corner Portland and Travers Sts., Boston, Mass, 














The only reliable silk for 
Knitting Stockings, Mittens, Wrist- 
ers, Edging, and other articles, Put 
re on half-ounce balls. Send for 

Cireular. Waste Sewing Silk in 1-oz. 
boxes, Black or Colors, sent by mail 
for 30 cents. 

BOSTON OFFICE: 








LOOK AT THIS 


Beautiful and Attractive Clock! Is it any won- 
der that over 300,000 Boys and Girls are so much interested 
in Bracket Sawing, when with their saw they can not only 
make a beautiful clock like this, but hundreds of other 
articles just as handsome? 
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Last November we offered our ee Bracket Saw 
Outtit for 50 cents. We did this with the hope that it would 
encourage many more to learn the beautiful and prof- 
itable art of Fret-Sawing. The result of this offer was 
that 

Many Thousands 


of Boys and Girls improved the opportunity. We have 
just contracted with our manufacturer for another large 
supply of Bracket Saws, which he has recently improved, 
and which we again offer at 50 cents. 


THE MOST 


USEFUL CIFT 


FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 





FOR 50 CENTS, 


and 15 cents in stamps to pay postage, we will 
send to any address 
1 Improved Steel Bracket Saw, 
25 Full-Sized Bracket Saw Designs, 
1 Illus’d Manual of Fret-Sawing, 
6 Griffin Patent Saw Blades, 
1 Brad Awl, 
8 New Holly Designs. 
REMEMBER these designs are oe-cieet, and the 
articles are worth when made up over $20 
With each Outfit we send two beautifully Colored Litho- 
graphs of our Holly and Demas Saws. Buy this wonderful 
Outfit, and with it earn money to purchase a a foot-power 
machine. 
We will send all the above on receipt of 50 cents and 
15 cents to pay postage. Stamps will be taken for this 
Special Outfit. 
PERRY MASON & CoO., 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 





Rent paid two-and-a-quarter years buys one, 
r 


CABINET OR PARLOR OR- 


|B 
pane IN THE WORLD; winners of 
AND 


highest distinction at EVERY WORLD’s 





FAIR FOR THIRTEEN YEARS. Prices, $51, 
$57, $66, $84, $108, to $500, and upward, 
Also for easy payments, $5 a month, or 
$6 38.a quarter and upward. Catalogues 





free, MASON & HAMLIX ORGAN CO., 
No. 154 Tremont Street, BOSTON; No, 
46 t 4th Street (Union Square), NEW 


YORK; No. 250 Wi abash Av. » CHICAGO, 


A Musical Library! 


DITSON & CO. from time to time gather together 
their best, choicest, most suceessful and popular pieces of 
sheet music, and bind them in handsome volumes of from 
200 to 250 pages, Sheet Music size. There are new 32 books 
of the series. Collectively, they contain nearly all the 
really good sheet music ever published, Separately con- 
sidered, each book is independent of the other, and holds 
the best songs or pieces of its kind, The very moderate 
cost commends them, 

Price in Boards, $2; 








Cloth, $2.50; Gilt, $3, 
The following are the VOCAL Books only: 
Sunshine of Song. 68 popular Songs. 

World of Song. 95 Songs. Great variety. 
Gems of English Song. New book, 
Household Melodies. 2 vols. 147 Songs. 
Moore’s Irish Melodies. 


79 Songs. 


100 famous airs, 


Silver Chord. 160 Songs. 

Gems of German Song. 100 German Gems, 
= Scottish ” 1¢0 Scottish “ 
ba Sacred ” 110 of the best, 


Shower of Pearls, 62 capital Duets. 
Wreath of Gems. 95 Songs, quite varied. 
Silver Wreath. 60 Songs, Duets and Trios. 
Operatic Pearls. 92 Favorite Opera Songs. 
Musical Treasure. Vocal and Instrumental. 
Any book mailed, post-free, for above prices, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
GOOD-BY, DEAREST! 


A charming song by “ Danks.” Pleasing accompani- 
eae: Beautiful title-page. Price 40 cts., by mail. 
Address JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. — 


HORACE WATERS & CO., 


PIANOS & ORGANS, the BEST MADE, Celee 
brated for Fine Tone, Superior Workmanship 
and Great Durability.Warranted 6 years. Pri- 
ces lower than other first-class makers for Cash 
or Installments. AGENTS WANTED. Send for 
Illustrated Catalogues. ORGANS $30 upwards ; 
PIANOS 8125 upwards, little used, good as new. 
HORACE WATERS & CO., Manfctrs. & Dea= 
lers,S26 B’way,cor.12th St., N.¥- P.O, Box,3530 


MHRIST IN ART. jcio's 


HILDREN. “Bida has outdone all other artists 

hristian Union. 3000 families supplied by only a 

Agents. Good terms to those apa ing it. 
Circulars free. Fords, How: ard « Hulbe rt, 27 27 Park I +Y. 
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Gage; Belts, Fous ne 
pons, Drum Majors r \ 
and Hats, Epaulets, Cap- 
Lamps, Stands, and Out- 
fits contains 85 pages of 
information for musicians. 
Mailed free. Address 
LYON & HEALY, 162 State St., Chicago, IL 


PHOTOGRAPHS MADE AT HOME! 


Wonderful, Instructive and Amusing, A new process, 
so simple any boy or girl can produce beautiful and per- 
fect photographs with eur prepared Negatives and Devel- 
aor Materials for five photos., full directions, ete., sent 
for 10 3- sig stamps. Address 

.F. SEVER ANCE & CO., 


~ MABIE, TODD, & BARD. 
GOLP 
PENs 


Pencils, 


Broce kton, Mass, — 








e 
Tiolders, 
180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Cases, &ec. 


Send for Price-List. 

Our Goods are for Sale by First-Class Dealers in U.S, 
i mm y a7 a7 . oC a hl . 
THE PUZZLE SOLVED. 

It has been fully decided that for repairing anything in 
the wav of Crockery; Glassware, Furniture, Ornaments, 
&e., PUZZOLINE is the best thing ever offered the 
public. Sold by Druggists, Stationers, Grocers, &e. Man- 

ufactured by THE PUZZOLINE Co., 

Send for Cireular 87 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


AN ELEGANT IMPORTED 


OLE BULL VIOLIN. 
Only $3. 30 With Violin 


Sox, Bow, Ebo- 
y Key sand Itale 
) ian Strin gs. 












Send <p 
for Beauti- 
fally Tllust’d 20 iOpage Catalogue of Foreign Musical nan... nts. 

has. has. W-S tory, 26 Central ‘St. Boston, Mass. 


BANJO TAUGHT BY MAIL 


without a master. Sample tune, with full instructions 
how to tune, fret and play, and catalogue of 8000 tunes 
for 10 cents and stamp. Testimonials from hun- 
dreds of prominent players, Send for circular. 
Dime e Banjo Music Co., 205 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, X.Y, 


LADIES CIRCULARS 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS.) FREE 


\ 














ADDRESS 


2 4 
ZA PAGE AUTOGRAPH ALBUM. /iius- 
6 trated with 3 VEN SCROLLS, KIRDS. MOTTOES, 
“ERNS new JAPANESE DESIGNS, 
ete. (JAPANESE COVER), and 100 Album Quotations, 








ALL FOR l15c. 6 = Ge postpaid. Stawips taken, 
Agents Wanted. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, } Money 
returned if you are not satisfied. 48-» Comic “Aibum 


and If 100 iGuorunne for 10c. 8 for 60 cents. 


PRINTING PRESS for 75 cents. W a 
ink roller, 9O cents. Both by mail $1.60. A 
complete Printing Ottice, viz., press. roller, 
font of type, type tray, ink, le ‘ads, furniture, 
gold bronze, and 50 cards, $2.25. Allby 
adtor $3. 25. Sample package of 40 
varieties ofcards, JO cents. Specimen Book 
oftyne, &c., IO cents. YOUNG AMERICA 
PRESS Co. +35 Murray Street, New York. 


UZZLING PUZZLES. 15 Block Game, 16 Block 
Puzzle. Game of 34 and Little Buttercup Puzzle. All 
for 25c. Trade supplied. HARTFORD PUZZLE CO., 














Charter Oak Bank Building, Hartford, Conn, 

















For the Companion. 


IN APRIL. 
I'm weary of this noisy, narrow street, 
And weary of the never-ending crowd 
Of cool, indifferent faces that | mest, 
The din of travel and of traffie loud, 
Far out beyond these gloomy city walls, 
Though for long years the sight I have not seen, 
I know this April sunshine sweetly falls 
On hills and woods just growing faintly green, 
1 long to watch the leaves unfold onee more; 
The birch already wears her tassels gay, 
And yellow eatkins deck the willows o’er; 
Lut are the maples red with bloom to-day ? 
The little hardy flowers, so rndely nursed 
By rough March winds, yet wear a tender guise. 
I know a nook where Mayflowers blossom first, 
And vi lets haste to open their blue eyes, 
I kept the secret of the woods so well 
That I was tirst for many a happy spring 
To find their treasures, Yet | cannot tell 
Exactly what this April sun might bring. 
Wild cherry-trees in bloom will look erelong 
Jke great soft snow-balls held up to the sun, 
In white, and pink, and blue, a dainty throng 
Of shrubs and flowers will follow one by one. 
I long to gather cowslips where the ground 
Yields ‘neath my tread, so charged with moisture still, 
While, unseen, frogs peep softly all around, 
And distant cries the lonely whippoorwill, 
I long to hear the binebird’s cheerful lay, 
The robin’s song at eve, so clear and sweet; 
I long,--I long for wings to tly away! 
I'm weary of this narrow, noisy street! 
Joy ALLIBYN. 
+o 


For the Companion. 


TWO RICH MEN’S BOYS. 

Every Jewish child, no matter how rich the 
parents may be, is taught a trade. A year or two 
ago a daughter of one of the Rothschilds gradu- 
ated at the Normal School of Paris. She received 
a diploma which certified to her fitness to teach 
in any school in France. 

Of course, she will not use it, seeing she will 
inherit millions of franes, but the principle which 
led to her gaining that diploma is one that Chris- 
tian parents should adhere to in educating their 
children. 

One of the blessed legacies of the ‘“‘hard times’’ 
is that many young men and young women were 
thereby compelled to support themselves. 

Some years ago, there lived in New York City 
Peter Embury and Philip Hone. Both were rich 
and had become so by their own industry. Hone 
was one of the elite of the city, and lived in mag- 
nificent style. He had several sons. They were 
“good fellows,'’ but their ‘‘great expectations,” 
aided by the indulgence of their generous father, 
indisposed them to active business life. 

Mr. Embury was a plaim, old-fashioned man, 
and lived in a wholesome but simple style. His 
boys were brought up to work and supported 
themselves. One day the two fathers talked over 
their boys. 

“Friend Embury,”’ said Mr, Hone, ‘‘why is it 
that your boys are all smart and hard-working, 
while mine are good for nothing except to spend 
money?” 

“Well, Philip,”’ replied Mr. Embury, ‘‘you are 
fashionable, and move in fashionable society. 
You have brought up yourchildren in that school. 
Like other rich men you had the mistaken idea 
of educating them to be ‘gentlemen.’ 

‘They lived with you. On your table were the 
choicest wines and around it the choicest com- 
pany. They remained at the table for hours, 
drinking healths, instead of attending to business. 
You taught them to do nothing and to spend 
money. It is not strange that they are what they 
are.” 

“T see it, my friend,’’ replied Mr. Hone; “but 
how did you train your children? You, too, are 
a rich man and your sons know it.” 

“T brought up my sons to work,"’ answered Mr. 
Embury, “‘and to take care of themselves. They 
all board at home and they pay their board every 
week, just as if they were strangers, 

“If they need money, I lend it to them and 
take their notes for the amount. When the notes 
are due they pay them. I don’t let the fact that 
they have a rich father prevent them from sup- 
porting themselves. 

“I live on good but plain food. Wine or liquor 
is never seen on my table. My boys have not, 
therefore, acquired drinking habits. I am _ not 
fashionable. I move in good society, but I live 
in no style. I inculeate honesty and goodness 
and self-reliance in my boys by my own example. 
I began life without a penny and took care of 
myself. Tintend my boys sha!l know how to 
support themselves before they have any of my 
money to spend. 

“Friend Hone, if you would rectify the mis- 
takes you have make in educating your boys, you 
musf begin by teaching them to be industrious, 
and to take care of themselves.” 

“TL know you are right, my old friend,” said 
Mr. Hone, with much emotion. “But your ad- 


vice comes too late for me to profit by it. T have 
made a failure in my family.” 
And the magnificent old gentleman turned 


sadly away. Perhaps there are readers of the 
Companion to whom Mr. Embury’s example may 
be stimulating and instructive. 

It may be humiliating to our national pride, 
but we fear that no country can show so many 


UTH'S 


THE YO 
“family failures” as anmoeguiniiy - Inte 
years. 
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A WEDDING IN OLD KENTUCKY. 

In the early days of the State, a Kentucky wed- 
ding was an affairin which the whole community 
joined. The ceremony took place just before 
noon, at which hour dinner was served as a nup- 
tial feast. On the morning of the wedding-day, 
a party of young men and maidens gathered to 
escort the groom from his father’s house to the 
bride’s dwelling. The forest path was narrow,— 
there were no roads then,—and so they rode in 
double file, a young man and a maiden, side by 
side. ‘Their horses were caparisoned with old 
saddles or old blankets, and guided by old bridles 
or halters. 


The men were dressed in their best moccasins, 
leather breeches, and leggins, and in the famous 
Kentucky hunting shirt. This was usually made 
of linsey or coarse linen, and sometimes of a 
dressed deer-skin, In the breast was a pocket 
for holding food, tow for te oa the rifle, and 
other articles. A belt, tied behind, confined the 
shirt to the body, and held the bullet pouch, the 
tomahawk, and the knife in a leathern sheath. 

As picturesque in their array were the ladies, in 
linsey petticoats, linen gowns, coarse shoes, knit 
stockings, and buckskin gloves. If one belonged 
to an old Virginia family, she displayed a ruffle, 
a buckle, two or three metal buttons, and a ring, 
—the relics of old times, handed down as heir- 
looms. 

Sometimes the march through the woods was 
disturbed by jocular neighbors. Forming an am- 
buscade, they would fire their guns, for the pleas- 
ure of seeing the horses spring, and the chivalric 


from falling. 

In those days whiskey was the beverage, and 
when the party arrived at a mile from the bride’s 
cabin, there was a race for a bottle of that liquor. 
Two young men, selected as champion riders, 
would be started with an Indian yell. The worse 
the road, the better the race. Over logs, through 
brush and muddy hollows, across streams, they 
would dash. The winntt of the prize distributed 
it among the company. 

The conclusion of the marriage ceremony was 
the signal for dinner. It was a substantial feast 
of beef, pork, fowls, venison, bear meat, pota- 
toes, cabbage, and other vegetables. After din- 
ner dancing began, which was kept up till late in 
the night. If seats were scarce, every young 
man not engaged in the dance was expected to 
offer his lap as a seat toone of the girls, The of- 
fer was sure to be accepted. 

The next thing after the wedding was to ‘‘set- 
tle’ the young couple. On a piece of land given 
by one of the parents, the party assembled to 
erect a cabin. The choppers felled the trees and 
cut them in proper lengtlis. A carpenter selected 
a tree suitable for making clapboards for the 
roof, while others hewed out puncheons for the 
floor. 

Getting out the timber was one day’s work. 
The “raising,” in which all the neighbors joined, 
occupied the next, and on the third day the cabin 
was furnished. This was a simple job. The car- 
penter smoothed off the floor, made a clapboard 
door, a table, some three-legged stools, a bed- 
stead, two or three shelves,—and the cabin, after 
the ‘“‘warming,”” was ready for the bride and 
groom. 

Shelves were made by driving wooden pins in 
the logs and laying on them narrow boards. A 
split slab with four auger holes, in which four 
legs were inserted, formed the table. 

The bedstead illustrated the art of making the 
best use of the materials on hand. Two forked 
sticks, fastened to the floor and a beam, support- 
ed poles, which were held in place by being in- 
serted in the cracks of the log walls. On these 
boards were placed to form the bottom of the bed. 

few pegs around the walls for woman’s 
things, ane two small buck’s horns in a joist for 
the rifle, completed the house. Then came the 
“warming,” which was a dance and a feast. The 
following day the young people established their 
home in the new cabin. 

In these plain log-cabins were reared some of 
the great men of Kentucky—eloquent lawyers, 
able statesmen and renowned soldiers. 


_ +o - 
A SPANISH INCIDENT. 


While travelling through Spain, Edward King, 
the correspondent of the Boston Journal, met a 
German waiter at a restaurant, who said to him, 
“Why, gentlemen, this country might be made 
one of the richest in the world if these people 
would work, but work they won't, and the land 
lies untilled and uncared for."’ Ata railroad sta- 
tion Mr. King and his companion secured a small 
room where they could lunch. He thus describes 
it, and an adventure: 


In a diminutive grate a bright fire was burning, 
and it was comfortable enough after our cold ride 
in the chill December evening. We disposed 
ourselves cosily upon an oriental-looking divan in 
one corner of the room, and opened the basket. 

Before we had succeeded in getting the viands 
unpacked, there wis a rustle at the door, and 
three children, an olive colored boy and two olive 
colored girls, entered. 

Behind them marched an immense black dog, 
who watched them intently while they took some 
potatoes from a small basket and placed them in 
the ashes under the grate to roast. It appeared 
that they had come all the way from the village 
to take advantage of this ‘‘corporation fire.” 

Hearing the unaccustomed accent of a foreign 
tongue, and observing that there was a pleasing 
aroma of food and wine in the air, the children 
faced sharply around and saluted us with that 
pleasant, deprecatory smile which is always the 
prelude to a demand for alms inSpain. The eld- 
est of the two girls opened the campaign. 

“That is our dog,” she said. ‘His name is 
Leon.”’ 

The dog, hearing his name mentioned, came 
forward and placed his head good-naturedly on 
my knee. Under the circumstances we conld not 
i otherwise than invite him to dine with us, 





which he forthwith did. 

The children were quieted with some apples, 
| for on seeing the dog’s good fortune, they began 
it speak out. The apples went into the ashes 


with the potatoes, and what was our surprise to 


young men trying to save the shrieking maidens | 
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culinary operation, draw forth tobacco and paper 
from his pocket and fabricate and smoke a cigar- 
ette in the most philosophical manner. 

He was scarcely nine years of age, but he 
smoked with such entire unconsciousness of our 
observation that we felt certain he had acquired 
the habit long ago. 

Leon was excessively dignified, and awaited 
his turn at everything with no further signs of 
impatience than a gentle waving of his black 
bushy tail. 

The children gathered up their potatoes and 
apples, and receiving thankfully the remnants of 
our feast, departed with musical ‘‘Buenas noches, 
nr caballeros,”” hovering about their pretty 
ips. 

Leon stalked after them, snufling at the paper 
in which they had enveloped some chicken bones, 
and we saw them no more. 

We had asked them if there were any schools 
in the neighborhood which they could attend, and 
their astonished looks showed that they scarcely 
knew what we meant. i : 

Their politeness was an instinct, for it was evi- 
dent that they had never had even an inkling of 
education. This generation growing up in igno- 
rance and indifference is the dreadful fact which 
provokes the despair of Castelar and other good 
and great men in Spain. 


For the Companion. 


SILENT BUILDERS. 
From pinnacle to base 
Was heard no builder’s eall, 
And unseen plans were laid in space, 
To mark the temple wall. 
From base to summit fair 
Rang out no hammer’s clang; 
No painter’s art has revelled there, 
Where bright cloud-pictures hang. 
On the long forest lines, 
Inbuilt with living towers, 
Are sculptured forms in airy shrines 
Enwrought in leaves and flowers. 
Spring saw the carvings rise, 
In light and shade defined, 
There on the distant rounded skies, 
In verdant life outlined. 
The workmen wrought with care, 
Nor ceased when night drew near; 
Yet no one ever saw them there 
A tower or turret rear. 
From golden dome to base, 
From base to summit grand, 
Each day reveals some finished grace 
Not wrought by mortal hand. 
ANNIE E. COLE. 
+o 


POSITION AFFECTS SLEEP. 
According toan English physician, Dr. Gran- 
ville, the position affects sleep. A constrained 
posture generally prevents repose, while a com- 
fortable one woos sleep. He says: 


Lying flat on the back, with the limbs relaxed, 
would seem to secure the greatest amount of rest 
for the muscular system. ‘This is the position as- 
sumed in the most exhausting diseases, and it is 
generally hailed as a token of revival when a pa- 
tient voluntarily turns on the side; but there are 
several disadvantages in the supine posture 
which impair or embarrass sleep. 

Thus, in weakly states of the heart and blood- 
vessels, and certain morbid conditions of the 
brain, the blood seems to gravitate to the back of 
the head, and to produce troublesome dreams. 
In persons who habitually, in their gait or work, 
stoop, there is probably some distress consequent 
on straightening the spine. 

Those who have contracted chests, especially 

persons who have had pleurisy and retain adhe- 
sions of the lungs, do not sleep well on the back. 
Nearly all who are inclined to snore do so when 
in that position, because the soft palateand uvula 
hang on the tongue, and that organ falls back so 
as to partially close the top of the windpipe. 
It is better, therefore, to lie on the side, and in 
the absence of special chest diseases, rendering it 
desirable to lie on the weak side, so as to leave 
the healthy lung free to expand, it is well to 
choose the right side, because when the body is 
thus placed, the food gravitates more easily out 
of the stomach into the intestines, and the weight 
of the liver does not compress the upper portion 
of the intestines. 

A glance at any plate of the visceral anatomy 
will show how this must be. Many persons are 
deaf in one ear, and prefer to lie on a particular 
side; but, if possible, the right side should be 
chosen. 

Again, sleeping with the arms thrown over the 
head is to be deprecated; but this position is often 
assumed during sleep, because circulation is then 
free in the extremities and the head and neck, 
and the muscles of the chest are drawn up and 
fixed by the shoulders, and thus the expansion of 
the thorax is easy. 

The chief objections to this position are that it 
creates a tendency to crampand cold in the arms, 
and sometimes seems to cause headaches during 
sleep and dreams. These small matters often 
make or mar comfort in sleeping. 


——_—_—_<+@>———__——_ 
THE REGIMENT’S PIG. 

Soldiers are fond of pets. A dog attached toa 
regiment is sure of kind treatment. He may be 
nobody’s dog, but he is everybody’s favorite. 
Sometimes the soldiers fancy strange pets. An 
eagle, “‘Old Abe,”’ was the pet of a Wisconsin regi- 
ment, during the civil war. In the great review 
held in Washington atthe close of the war, many 
veterans were observed carrying favorite crows 
and possums. 


But the strangest pet that ever attracted a reg- 
iment’s fancy was a pig. She attached herself to 
a Kentucky regiment on the way to invade Can- 
ada, during the war of 1812. 

As the men marched out from Harrodsburg, 
one morning, they came across two pigs fighting. 
They halted to see it out. When the march was 
resumed. the victorious pig followed the regi- 
ment. When they encamped at night, the pig 
halted and found a shelter. 

The next morning the pig started with the reg- 
iment, and when it stopped, the pig halted. Day 
by day it trotted along, until the Ohio River was 
reached. A ferry-boat transported the troops to 
Cincinnati, but the pig swam the stream and 
waited on the other side, until the regiment took 
up its line of march. 

During the long tramp to the lake piggy re- 





ceived her full share of rations. Occasionally the 


men were put on short commons, but no one 
thought of sticking the regiment's pet. 

When they came to the lake’s shore piggy was 
offered a passage across to Canada. She refused 
to stir from American soil. 

“That pig,’”’ said a witty soldier, referring to 
an opinion then held by some, that no militia 
man could be constitutionally compelled to leave 
his native soil to invade a foreign country, “that 
pig has constitutional scruples. She’s a militia 
pig, and she won’t cross the boundary line.” 

When the campaign closed, the troops recrossed 
to the American side, where they had left their 
horses. As the line was being formed, a familiar 
grunt was heard. There was piggy ready to re- 
sume the march. On the homeward way the pig 
suffered greatly from the cold weather. It 
crossed, however, the Ohio River, and then gave 
out. 

But Gov. Shelby, of Kentucky, had piggy con- 
veyed to his farm, and there she passed her days 
in indolence and good living— honored as the 
regiment’s pet. 

a +o _ 
“SINGING JOSEPH.” 

It is a well-known fact that a stammerer can 
sing without difficulty, though he can’t speak six 
words without stuttering. The fact explains this 
incident: 


When the supper was on the table, I suggested 
that we wait for his father and mother to come 
before we should eat supper. The poor fellow 
immediately piped up in a plaintive strain: 

“They'll not come when the rain is falling, 
Falling, falling, falling, falling; 

They’re at Deacon Potter’s calling, 
Calling, calling, calling, calling.’” 

While still singing he seated himself at the 
table, and motioned me to draw up opposite him. 
After pouring the tea as handily as a woman, he 
turned to me and sang in a still different tune: 

“Will you please, sir, ask a blessing, 

On the bread and meat and pudding, 
On the bread and meat and pudding, 
Will you please, sir, ask a blessing ?” 

Much surprised, and ashamed that I had not 
anticipated the request, I said grace, and, much 
reassured by the little incident, made a hearty 
supper. ; 

After my stringe companion had done up the 
chores, and made everything snug for the night. 
he sat down in the corner of the fireplace and 
looked at me steadily. His fixed regard made 
me nervous again, and I said somewhat impa- 
tiently,— 

‘‘Why are you so obstinate as to answer me in 
this saucy, sing-song way whenever I speak to 
you? 

The tears rushed quickly to the youth’s eyes; 
he essayed to speak, but, although he made the 
most frantic effort, he could not utter a word. 

Soon he recovered himself, to my great relief, 
for I thought he was going into a fit, and to my 
astonishment, sang more musically than ever: 

“Don’t you see, sir, how I stutter? 
I can neither talk nor mutter; 

So God lets me sing my sy, 

And I thank Him every day.” 


I never felt so chagrined in my life as when I 
found out the truth in regard to the poor fellow. 
It was a good lesson to me. I have never formed 
a hasty judgment since. 

“Singing Joseph,’’ he was called. and I con- 
versed with him until a late hour. I found him 
very intelligent, although his ideas, always with- 
out a moment’s hesitation on his part, set them- 
selves to music, some of the strains the sweetest 
and most pleasant I ever heard.— Exchange. 
= +o - 

SAVED BY A BEAR. 

A Kentucky hunter, named Downing, was 
once saved from an Indian’s attack bya bear. He 
and his friend Yates, while hunting for a stray 
horse, were surprised by the Indians. Downing, 
having fired and missed, ran for his life, followed 
by his companion. In leaping a deep gully, Yates 
cleared it; but Downing, striking his breast 
against the opposite brink, fell to the bottom. 
The Indians crossed, and without appearing to 
notice him, continued their pursuit: 


Recovering his strength, Downing walked 
slowly along the gully, until it became too shallow 
to conceal him. Just then and there he saw one 
of the Indians, and the Indian saw him. As the 
hunter had neglected to reload his rifle, he threw 
it away and took to his legs. The Indian pur- 
sued and gained on him rapidly. 

The fight led to a large fallen tree which, 
roots and all, laid stretched across the path. 
Downing took one side of the tree and the Indian 
the other. Just as the savage arrived at the 
— he encountered a she-bear, suckling her 
cubs. 

She sprang upon him. The Indian yelled and 
stabbed with his knife; the bear growled and 
hugged. Downing, not waiting to see which 
would beat in that bear-fight, though his sympa- 
thies were with the bear, ran off as fast as his 
weary legs could carry him. 

He reached the fort in safety, and found Yates 
reposing after his hot flight. The next morning 
a party went out, but no trace of bear or Indian 
could be discovered. 


+o 
MANNER AND MANNERS. 

The distinction between a woman’s manner and 
her manners is thus brought out by the Christian at 
Work: 

It has been well said that a lady may possess very 
excellent manners and yet have a very unfortunate 
manner, and the reverse. 

To illustrate. There isa girl who has been earefully 
taught from her childhood how to enter and leave a 
room, how to address and introduce people, how to 
behave at the table and in company, yet, notwith- 
standing continual lessons in deportinent, she has a 
manner which is not winning. 

She is proud, or vain, or cold, or disdainful, and 
this is shown by her manner even when her manners 
are agreeable. 

We often go into a little store kept by a woman 
whom we desire to help by our custom. But nearly 
always her air of supercilious indifference, and her 
icy remoteness from the least interest in us or our 
purchases, sends us away half-frozen. 

On the other hand, we know certain saleswomen, 
in some of the great stores in New York, who are so 





sunny, so genial and so delightful in their way of 
serving us, that to buy from them is a perfect pleas 
} ure, and they often persuade us into taking what we 
really do not want, solely by the charm of their sweet, 
unaffected grace. 
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For the Companion. 
JOHNNY’S GOLDFISH. 


Once, when Johnny had not been well fora 
few days, his mamma, being down town, thought 
she would try to get something to amuse and 
please him, and she did wish it might be a pet of 
some sort. But kittens and dogs couldn’t very 
well live in a flat, and a parrot or squirrel might 
bite, and rabbits or guinea-pigs wouldn’t do at 
all, so at last she decided on goldfish, and bought 
a very pretty pair in a large globe with a chain. 

It seemed as if Johnny had never been so 
pleased before in his life. 

‘“T’ve got goldfish! I’ve got goldfish!’ he re- 
peated over and over as he danced about. 

“T want goldfish!’ said little Nan. 

“Nannie,’’ said mamma, earnestly, ‘I saw 
beautiful little silverfish at the store, and if you 
won’t touck Johnny’s globe, nor put your hand 
in the water ever, I'll get you a globe with two 
little silverfish in it your next birthday.” 

‘Well, I won’t,” said Nan, contentedly, happy 
with the thought that she was going to have fish 
some time. 

Johnny was so careful a child, mamma never 
thought of any harm coming to the fish through 
him; it was only Nan she feared, Nan was such a 
little mischief. 

Johnny watched his fish with ever-growing 
fondness, and he crumbled up some of the “‘fish 
food,’’ and scattered it on the water for them. 

“Look, mamma!’’ he exclaimed, “they jump 
right up to get it. See them nibbling! Aint my 
fish pretty, mamma? I’m going to name that one 
with the blackest back Beauty, and the other one 
Darling.”’ 

Mamma arranged the little brass chain around 
the globe. 

“T bought this,’”’ she said, “‘so as to hang the 
globe up, in case Nan meddled.” She tried to 
lift it by the chain as she spoke. 

“Oh, that will never do!” she remarked at once. 
“T had no idea it would be so heavy. That globe 
holds more than three quarts of water. I 
wouldn't dare hang it up, for it might pull the 
nail out. But we'll leave the chain on for an or- 
nament.”’ 

Johuny watched his fish and talked to them till 
bedtime, and the next morning found him hover- 
ing over them again. They swam and darted 
about as if they loved their new home, and they 
did seem like the dearest little fish that ever 
lived. 

But during the forenoon, while mamma and 
Nan were looking at pictures in another room, 
there was a sudden crash heard, and a moment 
later a cry of distress came from the parlor. 
Mamma rushed to the spot, and there lay the 
globe in fragments, the carpet perfectly drenched 
with water, and the two poor little fish flounder- 
ing and gasping on the rug. Mamma seized the 
fish and flew to the kitchen, where she dropped 
them in a bowl of water, and then she hastened 
back to wipe up the floor. Johnny was crying 
bitterly. 

‘How did it happen?’ asked mamma, looking 
up from the wreck. 

“I was carrying the globe by the chain,” 
sobbed Johnny. ‘Do you think they'll die, 
mamma?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,’’ said mamma, feeling very 
vexed. ‘Why in the world did you lift it by the 
chain, Johnny? You know I said it wouldn’t do 
to hang it up.”’ 

“You only said it might pull the nail out,” 
pleaded Johnny. ‘I didn’t know you meant the 
chain would break. Will you buy me a new one, 
mamma?” 

“T don’t expect the fish will live after such a 
tumble,”’ said mamma, ‘‘but if they live till to- 
morrow, I will buy a new globe, for we must 
make them comfortable now we have them.” 

“Poor Johnny, poor Johnny!” said Nan, hug- 
ging her tearful little brother. “I'll give you all 
the money in my bank.” 

It was a long job to wipe up the carpet, and 
pick up every tiny bit of glass, and mamma cut 
her fingers twice before it was done. But at last 
the ruin was cleared away, and then Johnny with 
a doleful face sat down by the earthen bowl, to 
see whether the fish looked like living or dying. 

“I think some of Darling's scales are rubbed 
off, mamma,’’ he said mournfully. 

“I'm afraid neither of them will live,” 
mamma, ‘‘but we shall see.” 

The little fish were both alive when the last 
look was taken that night, and the moment 
Johnny waked inthe morning he ran in his night- 
gown to peep into the bowl. 

“They're alive!’ he shouted. ‘‘They’re alive, 
mamma, and swimming all about.” 

Sure enough, Beauty and Darling had survived 
the disaster, and as soon as mamma could, she 
went down town and bought a new globe, which 
Johnny promised faithfully never to try to lift. 
The little fish really seemed unhurt, and swam 
about as prettily as ever. Sometimes they 


said 
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looked as if they were racing, and sometimes they about it, and hurrying home again, dropped it 
dove head downward and rose again to the top | into the globe. 
as light asa cork. The globe was placed in the; By-and-by Johnny came in and went straight to 
parlor window between two beautiful geraniums, the window. Ina moment he exclaimed,— 
and though Johnny and Nan went there often to, ‘Why, mamma, Darling has been turning all 
watch the fish, still they kept their hands off, and white!’ 
everything seemed safe. And then the next moment,— 

But when was everything ever safe? One| ‘Mamma! It isn’t Darling, it’s another fish! 
morning Johnny and Nan went out of doors very Mamma, is Darling dead?” 
early, forgetting for once to visit the fish. But} So then mamma told him all about it, and 
papa, presently passing by the window, noticed though he could not help a tear or two for Dar- 
only one fish in the globe, and looking about, 


| ling, still it was a great comfort to see that pretty 

soon found Darling dead on the carpet. It must | new fish in the water racing about with Beauty. 
have sprung out of the water some time in the, ‘“‘I believe I'll name this one Pearly,’’ he said, 
night, and falling on the floor with no one to re- | and Pearly was its name from that time forth. 
place it, had perished there. Papa was very sor-! In the afternoon, Johnny and Nan took the 
ry, thinking how bad his little boy would feel, | poor little dead fish, wrapped in tissue paper, up 
and he told mamma she had better go at once and_ into the park, and dropped it into the lake. 
buy another as much like Darling as possible, and After that they never filled the globe quite so 
maybe Johnny would never know. full of water, and Beauty and Pearly darted 

So mamma put on her hat, and taking a wide- | about gracefully and safely in their pretty home 
mouthed bottle, went to the store again. She’ between the geraniums, a constant delight to 
could not find a fish just like Darling, so she Johnny and Nan. 
chose a very pretty one with more pearl than gold 


Mary L. Boties BRANCH. 


For the Companion. 


THE LIFE AND TRIALS OF MISS ARABELLA. 





This is Miss Arabella as she appeared onthe, Miss Arabella’s second day finds her shorn of 
first day of her adoption by our four-year-old | all her goiden curls, as little Nellie has heard 
Nellie. | that “cutting the hair will make it grow.” Nellie 

A little waxen lady, with golden ringlets and | could see Arabella’s head in little places through 


bright blue eyes, and pronounced by alla ‘‘per- | her curls, and she wishes the child to have thick 
fect beauty.” hair. j 





The little mother is anxious her dolly should| Nellie is distressed at the consequences of her 
grow strong and rugged, so puts her to sleep in a | experiment, and puts her by the register to thaw 
cold, frosty room. Her beauty is sadly marred | out. The result is not as pleasangthen as Nellie 
by cracks, which cross and recross her face in | wished; for when she took hegfaway she could 


every direction. not tell her nose from her mot 








Ponto ends the life and trials of Miss Arabella, and finds her 
a final resting-place in a neighboring mud-puddle. —¢. L. K. 
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but pushing a small piece up the side of the sau- 
POLITE JOHNNY. 


cer, gave it a little forward impulse, with her 
“Now, Johnny,” said Mrs. Smith to her little head, so that it fell on the napkin-cover of the 
boy, as she combed his hair to go to schoo! for | bureau. Then she gave it another push to the 
the first time, “‘when anybody asks your name, | floor. ‘This process was three times repeated, 
be sure and say Johnny Smith.” | and then the mouse descended, and by three or 
“T will,” replied Johnny. | four journeys carried every crumb of the provi- 
“And don’t forget to say ‘Yes, sir,’ and ‘No, | sions off to her nest and her babies. ; 
sir,’ when anybody asks you a question.” | It seemed cruel, the next day, to fill up the tiny 
“J’}] remember,” said Johnny, confidently. jhole by which she had found her way into the 
On the way to school he met a ladv. apartment, but what else could we do? 
‘‘Good-morning, little boy,’ she said; ‘‘what is __Auyr Bern. 
your name?” 
“Johnny Smith, yes, sir; no, sir.’’ 


+o 

| For the Companion. 

| HOW ROBBIE ASKED FOR MORE. 

| Lou and Robbie went one spring morning to 

| ride with their papa. It was in maple-sugar time 
WHAT A MOUSE DID. and they rode out to Mr. Hardy’s farm. 

This is the way a little mouse managed to get, All the way Lon kept saying, ‘‘I do hope Mrs. 
at, and to carry home, some provender for her Hardy will be sugaring off!’’ and Robbie would 
family. It was threeo’clock in the morning, and | add, “Oh, wouldn’t it be boss!”’ 
the house was perfectly still. Only one person, They found Mrs. Hardy was not sugaring off 
was awake, and she was watching beside the bed | that morning, but Phil Hardy gave each of the 
of a dear one, who was very ill, and had fallen | children a cake of new sugar. 
into a quiet sleep. ' It was so nice that Robbie just ate his down as 

A soft, scratchy noise was heard, and presently | fast as he could chew it, while Lou nibbled at 
a wee silver-gray mouse, with shining eyes like hers, and made it last a long time. 
bright beads, was seen climbing up the bureau,! Robbie took to foilowing Phil about, as though 
which on one side was slightly rongh. On top, he had something on his mind. At last he burst 
of the bureau was a saucer containing some little | out, ‘Say! Phil, you dassen’t give me another!’ 
bits of cracker. Mrs. Mouse, on reaching these, | ————+or— 
did not so much as take one wee nibble herself, © Krer your month shut and yonr eyes open. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

Washington was a true 382, 47, 1, 11, 24, 12, 14; one 
who seemed 27, 12, 11, 8, to lead armies on to 6, 53, 7, 
10,9, 41,17. He had 6, 47, 24, 48, 44, in himself, his 
army, and his cause. He could 13, 45, 52, 26, fos 
others’ wrongs, and he knew he had 51, 48, 19, 20, 
to sustain him. Washington 42, 86, 25, 38, that the 
British were wrong; a traitor he could and did 46, 16, 
29, 21, 4, 35; he was one who could not be 27, 18, 48, 
49, 50, 43. 

By word and example he was often able to 37, 30, 
28, 31, 40, the spirits of the oft-despondent troops. 
Even General 2, 39, 23,5, though an enemy, must 
have admired Washington’s bravery. 

It was no wonder that the ‘Father of our Coun- 
try” was so 15, 18, 8, 34, 22, 34, on his tour to New 
York, that at Trenton triumphal arches were raised 
for him to pass under. Did he not deserve the in- 
scription printed on one of those arches? You will 
answer, “Yes,” when you read it, for it is the solu- 
tion to this enigma, and is composed of 54 letters. 

“CYRIL DEANE.” 
2. 


PROTEAN PUZZLE. 

1, [ama word of letters four, 
A fruit brought from a foreign shore, 
Into whose store of sweetness runs 
The warmth of tropic summer suns. 











2, Remove my head, and you will see 


What kings and sages did with me. 


Mad 


Give me another head, and find 
A mythic power the gods behind. 


rs 


Another still, and I am one 
That lovers use to lean upon. 


, Exchange again, a bonny girl, 
With rosy cheeks and flowing curl. 


=> 


Perchance she'll find me, changed again, 
Her greatest joy or sharpest pain. 


-1 


, And often wish, as still I change, 
Her life had known a wider range. 


na 


Once more behold, and now I'm said 
Of childhood’s heedless, prattling head, 


Again, I measure growth, decay, 
And tell what profit goods must pay. 


If now amid these changes many 
You trace but few, perchance not any, 
One other form that I pass through 
Will tell you what you'll have to do. 
L. A. O. 
3. 


POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES. 

Pos. A tree; Comp. The wild bull, A marshal of 
France; never. Part of the head; a river named in 
a battle poem. Chinese money; a President. De- 

arture; an English duke. A title; a beautiful lake 
n the far West. A French author; a canal for waste 
water. A knot; an ancient city. Pain; a memorable 
battle-ground. Sour; one of a certain race. Termi- 
nation; residence of a witch. Sat; a sylvan deity. 
A song; a river. Distant; an English author. A 
conjunction; a Revolutionary character. Intended; 
a wise counsellor. Is; a Persian queen. A city; a 
vagrant. A river near which a great battle was 
fought; interior. Waters; family name of a succes- 
sion of sovereigns. Yes; a river celebrated by a 
poet. 

The initials of the comparatives, placed in their 
order, spell the name of a country. 


4. 

CHARADE,. 
A name for boy or eat, 
My first is often that; 
A creatnre with swift wings 
My third is, and it stings; 
My second hints the size 
Of what talks, purrs or flies; 
My whole is just a river, 
“And I flow on forever.” 


5. 


SQUARE WORD. 


Deep down to get my first men go, 
High up to reach my second; 

My third most any one will do 
Vhen by another beckoned; 

My fourth assists us when we wish 
'o rise a story higher; 

My fifth we sometimes see in looks, 
But never can admire. 


6. 
REBUS. 





A celebrated sculptor. 
7. 
CHARADE, 

My first is a grain; 
My second is part of a house, 
My third is a verb; 
My whole was an English general of the Revolution. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Air, Fair, Pair. Pill, Fill, Rill. Roos, Aloof, 


Proof, Frail, Pail, Rail. (All formed from the term 
APRIL Foo. 
3. A—RI—A 
L—IE—N 
L—EN—A 
F—LA—P 3. Gall--ant. 
o—DO—R 
o—M R—I* 
L—UL—I 
s—ER—F 
D—ID-—oO 
A-RN-—O 


Y—-EL—L 
Primals, All Fools’ Day. Finals, An April Fool. 
* A Bible name.—1 Chronicles 9: 4. 
4. She thinks it is nothing to laugh at.—(Sheath 
ink cities nothing tool R fat). Good sport.—(Goods 
port.) 
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The conrts have decided that all snbseribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass, 








CRIMINAL DRUGGISTS, 

We sometimes read of cases in which a patient is 
injured or killed by the carelessness of druggists in 
We think it time for the com- 
more effective measures for its own 
and editor of the 
Watchman, of Boston, has now no son to bear up his 


putting up medicine. 
munity to take 
protection, A former publisher 
name, because, many years ago, a neighboring drug- 
gist carelessly looked at a physician’s prescription, 
and put up a deadly opiate instead of rhubarb. 
Lately, a similar fatality hus befallen another ed- 
itor of the same And these are but repre- 
sentative cases of what is too often occurring. Such 
instances too especially represent a peculiarly painful 
feature, because it seems as if the most frequent vic- 


paper. 


tims are children. 

We have no doubt that should we invite all mothers 
10 sadly bereaved in this way to send 
their loss, there would be a re- 
from tenfold more Rachels than were be- 
reaved by the bloodthirsty Herod, 

Bat the vietims not confined to children. A 
little in Vigorous manhood, just slight- 
ly unwell, reeeived strychnine in place of the simple 
for. Of a more agonizing death we 
have never read, 

Society is under obligation to protect its members 
from the carelessness of those whom it licenses. 
More stringent laws are needed. It is plain that our 
present laws on the subject are ineffective. 

’ - 
MERCANTILE RISKS, 

The risks of mercantile life are hinted at ina no- 
tice of John Shillito, the late Cincinnati merchant, 
published in the New York Times. It may be that 
farmers’ lads will ponder on the facts suggested, and 
conclude to stick by the old farm: 


who have been 
tus a statement of 


sponse 


are 
while ago, one 


medicine sent 


The late Cincinnati merchant, John Shillito, had 
been the leading retail dry goods dealer there for 
more than forty years, and in all that time, it is said, 
had never failed, suspended, compromised, or asked 
to compromise, with his creditors. He always paid 
dollar for dollar, always did business on strict busi- 
ness principles, and was almost the only merchant in 
that city who had so long weathered the financial 
stoxms and stress of a very trying period. 

Merely to reason about it, it would not seem re- 
markable that a merchant should, for forty years, 
earry on business with uniform success. But facts 
and statieties show that such instances are extremely 
rare in any part of this country. 

Few business men in the United States go on, it is 
said, for fifteen or even twelve years without failure 
or suspension; these, on an average, get into serious 
pecuniary embarrassments every ten years, most of 
them being hopelessly crippled there by. One might 
easily count, we suspect, all the merchants, even in 
this great city, who hold together forty years, half 
that time being suflicient here to give a firm the rep- 
utation of age and extended credit. 

John Shillite attributed his unusual prosperity to 
dealing in cash wherever it was practicable, and to 
riving personal oversight and attention to his affairs. 
Pinte ss ont of town, he spent a certain number of 
hours every day at his establishment. 
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A SOCTETY IN SADDLE-BAGS. 
A couple of gamins, in a certain city, once, at the 
time of year when the anniversaries of the great re- 
are held, were discussing the main 
event of the day. “What is an ‘anniversary,’. any- 
how?” savas Bill. “Wait a bit till the cars come in,” 
sava Jake, “and Vl Pretty soon the train 
arrived, and numbers of ministers began to pour out 


“There!” 


ligious societies 


show ye.” 


upon the platform, 
to a gentleman in black who emerged from the depot 
with carpet-bag and umbrella and steered up the 
That's one o’ the 


cried Jake, pointing 


street. “ There goes one on ‘em! 


anniversaries! 


In some parts of the South, West, and Southwest, 
a certain elass of preac hers are identified with sad- 
dle-bags. A miasionary of the American Sunday- 
School Union in Texas, whose name is Came, intro- 
ducing himself to the superintendent of a Sunday 
school, was asked, “Are you a preacher?” 

“No,’ 

“Then what have you got in your saddle-bags? 

“Some of the publications of the American Sunday- 
School Unien,’ 

So he was introduced to the school thus: “This fs 
Mr. Cirin, who has somethin’ in his saddle-bags which 
he calls the American Sunday-Sechool Union.” 

Probably the Union was never so belittled before. 


or 


+> 
A PROPHETIC DREAM. 
The following incident is told by the Fall River 
News in recording the death of Capt. Moses L. Snell: 


Capt. Snell returned from a whaling voyage about 
@ yoar ago, having made one of the best catches on 











record. His wife illite astaeiadansbad him on the voyage, 
and dreamed one night that they had caught a whale, 
in which was found a very large # pages of gold. 

Soon afterwards they captured a whale, and while 
the crew were busily engaged “cutting it in,” Mrs. 
Snell stationed herself in a good position to look out 
for that lump of gold. It was not discovered, how- 
ever, in that whale, but the lady, “‘bating nota jot of 
heart or hope,” still persisted in her belief that some 
good fortune was close at hand. 

Sure enough her dream was realized, though in a 
different form, in the very next whale captured, for 
it was found to contain the largest amount of amber- 
gris ever known to have been found in asingle whale, 
one hundred and forty pounds. 

The ambergris was subsequently sold for a little 
over twenty-two thousand dollars! A Boston firm of 
wholesale druggists, we believe, were the purchasers, 


+> 


WHAT FOLLOWED. 

The temptation to pique and punish unlawful curi- 
osity is one of the strongest—the chagrin of the bitten 
victim is so richly deserved. The Louisville Courier- 
Journal says: 


There were some angry men in a certain Kentucky 
post-office a few days ago. A postal card was dropped 
into the letter-box addressed to the “Rev. John Pe- 
nobscot, —— ——.””._ It was an ordinary card, and the 
postmaster was an ordinary postmaster. He took it 
up, glanced at the address, turned it leisurely over 
and read: 

—, May 2, 1879. 

You, to whom this eard is not addi ire ssed, and w ho, nev- 
erthe less, have the cheek to read it, are a contemptible, 
unprincipled sneak, and a prying, pusillanimons coward, 

GeorGe F, DuGan. 

The postmaster laid the card gently down and 
lounged to the other end of the house, softly whis- 
tling “Nancy Lee.”” In due time the clerk came 
upon the card, perused it, and made the neighbor- 
hood hideous with the complainings of his pet dog, 
which he kicked in the ribs. 

How the card fared with the various route agents 
through whose hands it passed, it is impossible to say, 
nor do we know whether it was read by the woman 
who is postmistreas of the office where the Rev. John 
Penobscot is supposed to get his mail; but the report 
is that on the day it reached there she smashed a bot- 
tle of ink, spanked the children all round and chewed 
up 65 cents’ worth of wax. 

We cannot be too careful never to write on postal 
cards anything in the least caleulated to wound the 
sensitive delicacy of the post-office people’s feelings. 





— 
HER ONE WEEK, 

Referring to the value and blessing of a brief 
country “airing” to a poor city child, Mrs. Turner 
from her suburban home sends to the Philadelphia 
Ledger the following touching fact: 


We have just heard of a pretty, gentle little girl 
who spent a week, by invitation, last summer, in our 
neighborhood, Both her father and mother were 
drunkards, and her home was purgatory. She died 
this spring, and to her Sunday school teacher, who 
was with her near the last, she talked of “that time 
when she lived in the country.” 

She said, ‘It is the only happy week I remember in 
all my life.” 

She is dead, but I thifik that hospitality was not 
wasted. Who can say how often some little incident 
of that memorable time has come back to remind her 
that life is not all violence and meanness? 

And how often the thought that she was re-invited 
for this summer has tided her over some moment of 
childish despair? Such an event in such a life was 
not a trifle; it was the setting of a saving influence 
about a soul in dangerous surroundings; it was the 
unseen but far larger part of the blessing which any 
good man or woman may confer on almost any child 
whom they merely invite to a week of fresh air in 
the country. 

‘illite 


A FUNNY TEAM. 

A correspondent of the Boothbay (Me.) Register has 
a farmer uncle up in Skowhegan of that State, a man 
of wealth and leisure, who believes thoroughly in 
training animals. He once taughtaram andathree- 
year-old colt to pull a horse-rake together, and the 
correspondent describes the trial, as it came off in 
one of his uncle’s hay-fields last summer: 


Several neighbors had been invited to see the feat, 
and stood curiously looking on. The colt and the 
rain were led out separately and harnessed. 

Nothing could have looked more ridiculous than 
that queer span, the ram standing demurely beside 
its tall mate, and the colt looking with great care, 
seemingly lest it should step on its diminutive partner, 

My uncle took the reins, and started them with an 
authoritative “Get up! He raked over nearly two 
acres of land, working them as he would a span of 
horses, the ram pulling and tugging as hard as the 
colt. The novel sight was so ludicrous that the by- 
standers roared with laughter. 


> + . 
A MOTHER'S PRESENCE OF MIND. 
The need of cool and watchful companionship for 
people afflicted with somnambulism or dream-act- 
ing is thrillingly shown in the following extreme 
case: 


A Boston lady, whose husband was frequently 
afflicted with nightmare, was one night awakened by 
a noise, and to her horror saw her husband sitting 
up in bed saying in a whisper, “Now IL have him, he 
can't escape!’’ and pointing his pistol at an imaginary 
burglar. His finger was on the trigger and he was 
aiming directly at the head of the baby in the cradle. 

Quick as lightning, his wife said in a low tone, 
“Too low! aim higher!’ He raised the pistol, she 
snatched it from his hand and the danger was over. 





a oe 
A COLLAPSED ADVOCATE. 
Many speeches are like peas in a bladder—all sound. 
When some one cuts the bladder there is a collapse, 
such as this one described in Harper's: 


It was out West, in one of those local courts where 
a friendly, talkative way marks the intercourse be- 
tween judges, juries, counsel and clients. A man of 
the law, after developing considerable eloquence and 
perspiration in behalf of a prisoner, perorated by 
saying: “Gentlemen, after what I have stated to you, 
ia this man guilty? Can he be guilty? Js he guilty?” 

Greatly to his disgust, the foreman of the jury, af- 
ter a copious expectoration, replied, “You just wait 
a little, old hoss, and we'll tell you.” 


—@~ — 


LirtLe Carrie G— 
“only her mouth leaked 


said she liked sea-bathing, 
and let in the salt water.” 


Mistress — Bridget, didn’t you hear me call? 
Bridget—Yis, mum; but ye towld me the other day 
niver to answer ye back—and I didn’t. 


AT aschool some time since a boy was reciting a 
poem referring to some ancient mariner who insists 
upon living bythe seaside because he cannot dwell 
bevond old ocean’s roar; but unfortunately, “grim 
palsy holds him to his bed.’ 

“What is grim palsy?” cries the schoolmaster, in- 
terrupting the boy. 

“Grim palsy, sir? please, sir, it’s his wife, sir,” 
answered the boy. 








Bad Dreams, Disturbed Sleep, Indigestion, Stomach 

Gas, all vanish before Hop Bitters. ( Communicated. 
+ = 

Throat Diseases often commence with a Cold, 
Cough, or unusual exertion of the voice. These incipient 
allayed by the use of “Brown’s Bronchial 
which if neglected often result in a chronic trou- 
Throat. { Communicated. 


symptoms 
Troches,” 
ble of the 


are 








PARTICULARS of SMITHOGRAPHY and Inita- 
hon Stained Glass. L. Lum SM1TH, Phil idelphia, Pa. 


Use REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE for 
____- Flesh Wounds, Etc. 


SEL 








EATERS E og By one that used 
it for 13 yea ddres: 
JOS. re DUN eN, Elizabeth, N. J. 
| F INKING ind Novelty Printing ‘Press- 
. lype, Materials, &c. Send for catalogue, 
i. ‘0. WOODS & ¢ O., 49 Federal St , Boston, 


hg PAY. 














With Stencil Outfits. Whate osts 4 cts. 








Bi sells rapidly for 50 ets. Catalogue Sree. 
-M. SPENC Et %, 112 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
BARLOW'S. | THE AMILY Ww ASH BLUE. 
For Sale by Grocers. 


D.S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 
233 N. Second St., Phil: idelphia, — 


INDIGO BLUE | - 


\PApar: ASZ, the C hampion Card-Writer of Amer- 
4 ica, whose fine penmanship goes every where, will send 
12 magnificent written cards with your name for 20 cts. 
Louis Madarasz, Penman, BusinessCollege,Manchester,N.H. 


NEW CANE-SEAT for Reseating. 
rongest on earth. Put on by any one, Sample 
free, HALL & KILBURN, Philadelphia, Pa. 


= The Famous 15 and 16 PUZZLE 
by mail, postpaid, 15 cents, Agents wanted. 
DUNBAR & MITCHEL L, Bristol, Conn. 

To sell the best and fastest sell- 

ing Books and Bibles. Low 


AGENTS WANTED Address BRabD- 


price, excellent terms, exclusive territory. 
LEY, GARRETSON & Co., 66 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PATENTS. 


F. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, 
Washington, D. €. (7~ Send for cire ular. 


STAMP8---30 U. S. OFFICIALS 25 CTS. 


Including Agri’l, Justice, Navy, War, Int., P. _0., Treas., 
&e. 10 Int. lic; 10 P.O. 25e; 10 Treas, 0c; 8 N Javy lie; 6 
War 8c; 100 kinds Foreign 20¢; 50 kinds 10c3 125 mixed lle, 
Agents wanted at 25 pe - ct. com, _List Cheap Sets Free. 

Address M, t. VILES, Cambridgeport, Mass, 






































ORGAN TY PIANO 
New o 18, 13 stops, 3 set g gok len tongue reeds, § Oct’s, 2 





knee swells, w Ae? ca 
New pianos $143 0 B25 
Address Daniel FE . Beatty, 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. | 


#4 Self -Inking Printing Press. 
with complete outfit, 5.50. 8 larger sizes 
Catalegue and reduced price-list free, 
7 H, HOOVER, Philadelphia, Pa, 
rl CATE The best presses made by J 
Baltimore, Md, Price List Free, 


>», ,DONT BE LATE. _ 


Yow is the time to send for our illis- 
ated spring price-list of Fishing 
Tackle, Archery, Tennis, and all out- 
door sports, together with an illustrated 
colored sheet. Sent by “mail for two 
3-cent stamps. PECK & SNYD 

124 Nassau Street, New York, 


for 1880, with postal information, 

ge yg aa -table, calendar, 

&e., will be a on receipt 

two 3 cent stamps, to any — ati by writing to He — 


Wholesale Botanic Druggist, 215 Market Sty Philadel ciphia 


NT ¥ 


RECEIPT BOOK, 





Wi ’n'd 6 yrs, Stool & Book $98. 
7> Newspaper sent free, 
Vashington, N.J. 

















Your Boys! Give them a Printing Press, 
All prices, from $1.50 up, Business Men 
do your own Printing. Ec gg is wealth 
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Attention! — You can coin money 
with DR. CHASE’S NEW 
Ours is the ONLY one genuine, 
PUBLISHED BY NO OTHER Hovse. Address CHASE 
PUBLISHING CO., 182 Bible Block, Toledo, Ohio. Men- 
tion Youth's Companion. 


. “QM Lowest prices ever known 
on Breech-Loaders, 
Rifles, & Revolvers. 
at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 
Illustrated Catalogue, 


P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, 0, 


»,,, 100 FINE EMBOSSED PICTURES _ 


ywers, Birds, Ke. »25 cents; 25 Superb, 25 cents; 10 Large, 

25 cents. @ Transfer Pictures, 25 cents; 300 Smaller, 

25 cents. Cats loans Free, Fancy Wall Pocket, * ornamented, 
6) cts. wW ALLACE PHELPS & CO., Box 47, Chicago, Ill. 


Paganini Violin. 














Fine tone ‘and fin- 
n strings, ebony 
pegs, inlaid pearl tail- 








with 
ivory and silvered” frog, 
in violin box. Book of 
Instruction, with 558 
pieces music, including all from Pinafore. By express 
for 83.50. Satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded. 
Instruments of this quality are often sold as high as 10. 
A chance to get a fine instrument for so small a sum is sel- 
dom offered. Do not delay. Order at once, and secure a great 
bargain, Catalogue free, Address G. H.W. BATES & CO., 
Importers, Boston, Mass. 


h. Sav ing Labor, Clean- 
Cheapness, Unequaled. 
anton, Mass. 





IF YOU HAVE A GARDEN, YOU NEED 


% 
HANDBOOKS 


forine 
FARM g GARDEN 


Garven REOWS 


FLOWER SEED PLaNts 


SMALL FRUITS AND 





ESTABLISHED 1845, 
150 pages. Over 800 Illustrations, and a Beautifully 


wee — Plate of Pansies. Mailed for 10 Cents. 

8’ ILLUSTRATED AMATEUR’S GUIDE TO 
THE FLOW ER AND KITCHEN GARDEN contain 
more practical information on gardening than many high-priced 
books. Our list comprises 2,000 varieties Flower Seeds, 1,000 
varieties Bulbs and Plants, 500 varieties Vegetable s, 500 
varieties Potatoes. etc. 220 pages, over 600 illustrations, 2 double- 
page colored ee. RY flowers. Price: paper covers, "35 cents; 
bound in muslin, 

BLISS’ ILLUSTRATED POTATO CATALOGUE. 
50 pages. A valuable treatise on the Potato and descriptive list of 
all the principal varieties grown. Profusely illustrated. Price 
10cents, B. K, BLISS & SONS, 84 Barelay St., New York, N. ¥. 


SOLUBLE 
PACIFIC GUANO. 


For fifteen years a Standard Fertilizer in the Southern 
States, where its sales have increased from 745 tons to up- 
wards of forty thousand tons in a single season 

Having been appointed General Selling Agents of the 

acific Guano Company, we now offer the increased pro- 
duction of this celebrated brand to the Farmers of New 
England and the West for Corn, Wheat Grass, and all 
Vegetables, and our special Sugar eet Fertilizer, made 
after tests by the most celebrated Chemists and Experts 
in this country and Europe. 

For sale by our Agents throughout the United States, and 
full particulars given by 


GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 


General Selling Agents, 
TREMONT BANK BUILDING, STATE STREFT, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


WOOD SOLE SHOES. 


The Cheapest, most Durable, and Best- 
Looking Shoe worn, Thoroughly waterproof. 
For Miners, Brewers, Dyers, Butchers, 
Farmers, and Laborers of all kinds, 
it is without an equal. Send 
stamp for cireular and price-list. 
CHAS. W. COPELAND, 
Sole Manufact’r, Boston, Mass. 


_ HONEY BEES. 


New Principles in Bee-Keeping. 
Every one who has a farm or garden can now keep bees 

with profit; bees kept on my plan are more profit than any- 

~~ f connected with the farm or garden. Send for cir- 

cl 

w Address Mrs. LIZZIE E. COTTON, West Gorham, Me, 


6 for 31,14 for $2, 
pos tpaid: Greenhouse 
and Bedding Plants, 
Hardy Shrubbery, 
Seeds, etc., by mail. 
Catalogue tree. J.T. PHILLIPS, West Grove,Chester Co.,Pa. 


G RAPE VINES and Small Fruit Plants, High- 
H Class Poultry and Eggs for Hatching. Send for 
circulars. GEO. 8. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, New York. 


‘HORSES WANTED. 


Young, well-broken, and sound driving Horses wanted 
by a dealer in horses. T hey must not Be under six nor 
over eight years old. Give full descri — and state your 
lowest price. ddress A We AVIS, 

80 Mesuanaien ? sitrect. Sea, Mass, 


MAKE HENS LAY. 


An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist now travel- 
ling in this country, says that most of the Horse and Cattle 
Powders sold here are worthless trash. He says that Sher- 
idan’s Condition Powders are absolutely pure and im- 
mensely valuable. Nothing on earth will make hens lay 
like Sheridan’s Condition Powders. Dose, one teaspoonful 
to one pint food. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail for 
eight letter stamps. 

I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 
angor, Maine. 


FOR 1880, JUST OUT. 


It is a book my 128 pages, and is the 
highest recognized authority op Base 
Ball, It contains the Leagne = 
tion, Playing Rules, Averages, &c., 
gether with illustrations from life a 
curve pitching, batting, etc. Every ball 
player should have a copy. Mailed, 
postpaid, on receipt of 10 cents. 

A. G. ie ~ NG & BROS., 

Publishers, 
118 Randolph St., Chicago, Ti. 


THE BOSS PUZZLE. 


“The Game of 15,” 25 cents. 
This is a highly amusing and ingenious game, and every- 
body wants it. 
Magnets, li cents. Pocket Compass, 25 cents. 
Pocket Match-Safe and Lamp, 35 cents, 
Pinking-Irons, Diamond Pattern, 20 cents, 
Combination Tool, Glass-Cutter, Can-Opener, Scissor 
and Knife Sharpener, Ice-Pick, &c., 17 cents, 
Hope’s New Manual of Sorrento and Inlaid Work, with 
20 pages of elegant Designs, 50 cents. 
Above sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. eae Circulars 
free. Send 5 cents for “The Modern Archer,” containing a 
complete Manual of Archery, with price- -list of Archery 
and Base Ball Goods. 
JOHN WILKINSON, 


77 State St., Chicago, Tl. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


Better than a horse, because you can 
ride it more miles in a day than a horse 
can go, and it eats nothing. Send 3-ct. 
stamp for price-list and 24-page illus- 
trated catalogue with full information. 


PB mene POPE M’F'G Co., 
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pALDING 
SPALONGS 































MARCH bes o +f ave bought Jan. and Feb. Nos. can now 
btain the Marchand April N cont: ‘ining this 
AND 
liant day has faded-Serenade. Inst’l, Bocaccio 
March-Pas Redouble-Ciaconnetta-His coming- 
Le 
OUT! ¥. 
alse Caprice-Dear gland-Spring ye 
| jurette-Twining Fancies. These 24 choice 
cal preminms), Full yearand premiums $150. G. W 
RICH \RDSON tDSON & c 10. 3 Temple e Place, , Boston, Mass. 
s elf-Inking, only 88. 
cont MB AS r EESSES. Self-Ink- 
‘om 
3.50. Stanip for catalogue, CURTIS 
& MITCHELL, 15 Fed 


music: Voeal, Gallants of I ynd-Twicken- 
-I can’t forget the happy past-The token-When 
APRIL I’m o'er the rolling sea-Brown-eyed Bessie Lee 
‘ap Year Schottische-Spring Echoes Waltz 
pieces will be sent, postpaid, for 30c or 10 3c stamps; or for 
MAKE MONEY, ALL OF YOU! 
ing, from $25 to $56. Will do the 
ederal Street, 
Boston, Mass, 


rhe very large number of Companton vendons 
ham Ferry-My love beyond the sea-Star of love 
~My pretty pearl-Old Timbertoes-Oft when bril- 
ht march of the brigands-Lover’s Thoughts, 
1 2O we send from March to Dee,(19 months —_ 3 musi- 
Cc AXTONETTE PRESS, 
work of a a $250 Press. Presses fr 
Established 1847, 








Street, Boston, Mass, 


14=13=15 


= Puzzle 


It looks easy, but see if you can doit. Exciting for old 
yeuae. Sent Oy malt for 25 ets.; cash peel sila 
iberal discount to the trade. May also be used 
34 oni. Directions on box, d ——— 
ress 


Van Bibber & 
0. SO Longworth 8t., Sede, Ohio. 


C.GILBERTS 
STARCH 


THE FARMER'S FRIEND AND GUIDE. 


k of 200 pages, size 12x8, solid reading matter of in- 





OF THB 
AGE. 











aaene to all Farmers and Se ee Frit, 50 cents, 
post-paid, Agents went K_ HARRI- 
SON & CO., 206 & 2 Se Wreadwar, N.Y, 





